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Arkansas Tax Program.—The Arkansas legislature has 
idopted a tax program which, it is estimated, will pro 
duce $22 million in additional revenue annually. One 
measure raised the sales tax rate from 2 to 3 per cent 
Another revised the state income tax law by replacing 
personal exemptions with tax credits, and will have the 
effect of increasing taxes progressively on taxpayers in 
each income bracket. The measure takes effect on in 
comes earned in 1957 


Indiana  Legislation.— Th¢« Indiana legislature has 
idopted and Governor Harold W. Handley has signed 
ippropriation measures pointing to a record total of ap 


7go million of expenditures for the next 


/ 


proximately »S 
two years. An additional $200 million is expected to re 
sult from a 2-cent increase in the gasoline tax—lrom { to 
6 cents a gallon—which has been enacted by the legisla 
ture, and from resulting federal highway funds. 

Iwo key tax measures enacted increase most classifica 
tions of the gross income tax 50 per cent and establish a 
withholding system for collecting the tax, both effective 
July 1. For most taxpayers the rate will rise from 1 to 114 
per cent. For wholesalers, manufacturers and farmers it 
will increase from 14 to 34 of 1 per cent. For retailers the 
rate will fall from to 344 of 1 per cent, but the exemp 
tion will decrease from $3,000 to $1,000. Another meas 
ure repeals 14 cents of the 15-cent state property tax levy 
effective in 1959—with 7 cents of this tax to be dropped 
during the next biennium 

\ffecting highway salety, a new law requires eyesight 
ind driving regulation tests every four years for all driv 
ers. Among other enactments signed by the Governor are¢ 
measures ordering audits of toll road commission books 
by the Board of Accounts; establishing a Korean vet 
erans’ bonus program under which nondisabled veterans 
will receive a flat $200 payment; an increase 1n maximum 
weekly unemployment benefits from $30 to $33 and of 
workmen's compensation from $33 to $36; and a provi 
sion to halt unemployment compensation for workers 
who quit without cause, ar fired for misconduct or fail 
to accept a suitable job. Stiffer penalties for narcotics 
violations were adopted, and the state flower was changed 


from the zinnia to the peony 


West Virginia Veterans’ Bonus.—West Virginia has ap 
proved an $18 million bond issue for a Korean veterans 
bonus, to be financed by increases In state liquot store 
prices. In the event that the bonds are not marketable at 
i stipulated interest rate ceiling of 3.25 per cent, use ol 
Teachers’ Retirement and Workmen's Compensation 
surplus funds is authorized to purchase the bonds 


Illinois Use Tax.—The Illinois Supreme Court, on re 
hearing, has ruled the state use tax constitutional. Re 


versing an earlier ruling, the court held that the legisla 
ture had the power to supplement the retailers’ occupa 
tion tax with a use tax and that “such a protective tax 
can depend for its justification upon the tax that it 
supports. 


New Jersey Assessments Decision.—In a long awaited and 
historic decision, the New Jersey Supreme Court has de 
clared that municipalities in the state must assess prop 
erty at 100 per ce nt of true value. The court ruled, how 
ever, that the new valuations do not have to be put into 
effect until 1959. The court was closely divided, in a 4 to 
; split opinion. At present, average assessments for com 
munities run to about 29 per cent of market value, with 
some dipping to less than 10 per cent of actual value. For 
a century there has been a statute on the books requiring 
assessments at “true” value, but the law has been hon 


ored in the breach. 


e 
State Debt Approvals.—\ complete tabulation by the 
Tax Foundation of all referenda on borrowing at last 
November’s elections indicates that the voters gave their 
approval to bond issues of almost $2.5 billion. Some 546 
state and local bond issues were proposed, and 92 per 
cent of the proposed amounts were approved State bor 
rowing accounted for about two-thirds of total authorized 
with California and New York voting the largest 
amounts. As regards local bond issues, accerding to the 
lax Foundation, school construction ranked first, water 


and sewer facilities second. 


Tobacco Taxes.—Revenues from taxes on cigarettes and 
other tobacco products increased 13.9 per cent in 1956, to 
a total of $568.9 million, the Federation of Tax Admin 
istrators reports. Exclusive of collections by Missouri, 
which imposed a new cigarette tax at the beginning of 
1956, the increase over 1955 Was 11.9 per cent. This com 
pared with a 6 per cent rise recorded in 1955 over the 
previous year. That increase, in turn, reversed a down 
turn in 1954. The 1956 rise, the Federation stated, re 
flected both higher rates and greater consumption. Ciga 
rettes are now taxed by forty-two states and other to 


bacco products by ten 


Washington Redistricting.—New legislative districts in 
Washington have been established by the 1957 legisla 
ture in a session which also eliminated the state’s single 
at-large congressional seat. New redistricting legislation 
modifies an initiative measure passed by the voters last 
November. A major change was to redefine districts as 
based on precinct boundaries instead of on census tracts. 
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The measure dealing with congressional representation 
set up a new congressional district in contiguous parts of 
three former districts in place of the present seat voted 
on by all of Washington's voters. 


North Dakota Amendments.—The North Dakota legisla 
ture has submitted for vote of the people in 1958 a con 
Stitutional amendment that would increase from two 
years to four the terms of Governor, members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and other elected 
state officials. Among other amendments submitted to 
the electorate one would lower the voting age from 21 
to 18 


New England Governors’ Conference.—At its regular 
winter meeting, the New England Governors’ Conference 
reviewed the findings of its special committee on textiles 
and its committee on public transportation. During 1955 
and 1956 the latter group had issued separate reports on 
such matters as national transportation policy and the 
New England economy, the St. Lawrence Seaway, local 
public transportation, intercity bus transportation, motor 
freight transport, and air transportation. Governor Jos 
eph Blaine Johnson of Vermont was elected Chairman of 
the New England Governors’ Conference for the ensuing 


yeal 


Colorado Administration.—Creation of a new centralized 
Department of Natural Resources, a strengthened plan- 
ning unit, and studies of basic financial and management 
problems are among a series of new programs authorized 
by the 1957 Colorado Legislature and Governor Stephen 
I R. Me Nichols. 

[The new department, sought by the Governor, con 
solidates the functions of eighteen separate natural re 
sources agencies. It is to be headed by a department di- 
rector to be. named by the Governor. 

[he State Planning Division, under another law, is 
given broadened policy powers and about $113,000 more 
in appropriations. Advisory duties are delegated to the 
existing Colorado Planning Commission. 

rhe legislators also set aside $250,000 for related, two- 
year analyses of state institutional needs, natural re- 
sources programs, and problems of financing state serv- 
ices. The studies are to be handled by the Governor, who 
will forward findings to the next legislature. A furthe1 
study, to evaluate local tax assessment practices and poli 
cies, will be undertaken by the legislature itself through 
the Legislative Council. 

In another development, Governor McNichols has ini 
tiated a comprehensive administrative inventory of state 
property, under the direction of the State Purchasing 
Agent. Inventory goals are mechanized central account- 
ing procedures and more efficient property handling 


proc edures. 


Department of Finance and Administration.—_New Mexi- 
co’s 1957 legislature has authorized creation of a strong 


Department of Finance and Administration. It has ended 
earmarking of certain specific taxes, and their revenues 
will be handled by the department. The legislature abol 
ished the offices of State Comptroller, State Budget Dire 
tor and Educational Budget Auditor, and prescribed new 
and broader duties and responsibilities of the State 
Auditor 

Revenues no longer earmarked, and thus made avail 
able for general fund use, include monies from the to 
bacco tax, franchise tax, liquor tax, and the compensat 
\t least four divisions within the Depart 
ment of Finance and Administration take over functions 
of the abolished offices. They are the Divisions of State 
Budget, Financial Control, Local Government, and Pub 
lic School Finance. Strengthened duties of the Auditor 
deal with powers of auditing state agencies and local 


ing or use tax 


public bodies. Suspension of certain public officials by 
the new department's director is also authorized 


Local Planning.—To improve the structure of the bi 
county planning in Maryland’s part of the Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area, the Maryland legislature has 
voted to increase the area’s planning commission mem 
bership from six to ten, to transfer power to appoint 
members from the Governor to the two counties, and to 
provide that the five members chosen by each county will 
serve as a separate county planning board for that coun 
ty. The full ten-member body will serve as a regional 
planning arm 


Metropolitan Problems.—The 1957 Legislatures of Wash- 
ington and Utah have acted to help ease problems of 
metropolitan areas. 

A new Washington law permits cities and their sub 
urbs to set up metropolitan district agencies to handle 
such services as sewage disposal, water, garbage colle 
tion, parks and transportation. Each new government 
agency would be operated by a metropolitan council 
Two or more cities and towns and all or part ef one or 
more counties can be district members. The legislation 
had been urged by officials of Seattle, who were par 
ticularly concerned with water pollution problems 

Ihe Utah legislature approved several of a series of 
measures proposed in a presession report by the Utah 
Local Government Survey Commission. The new laws 
provide “county service areas” for extending urban serv 
ices to unincorporated areas, simplify consolidation pro 
cedures for contiguous municipalities, strengthen state 
auditing and accounting requirements of local tax dis 
tricts, permit intergovernmental contracts for fire protec 
tion, and authorize training of county assessors by the 
State Tax Commission. 


Pennsylvania Pike.—The Pennsylvania Turnpike Com 
mission has completed a major portion of the Cross-State 
Expressway, linking the Pennsylvania Turnpike in the 
Philadelphia vicinity with Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. 
On April 1 a stretch of about forty-eight miles was 
opened, doubling the mileage of the previously com 
pleted north-south route. The new section contains a 
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{,300-foot-long tunnel, which cost $6.3 million, through 
the Blue Mountains. With the completion of a small ad 


ditional extension—estimated for opening in August 


1957—there will be a 110-mile highway, through rugged 
terrain, with no grade of more than 3 per cent and no 
curve greater than 5 degrees. The toll for passenger cars 
will be about 144 cents per mile. Eventually the express 
way will be extended to the New York state boundary, 
where it is expected that the New York Thruway will 


provide another link to central New York. 


Highway Master Plan.—California has initiated action 
pointing to a future master plan for highway, freeway 
and expressway construction. Seven city and seven county 
officials have been named to an advisory committee by 
the Speaker of the Assembly and the President Pro Tem 
of the Senate. The committee is to work with the State 
Department of Public Works, under a resolution adopted 
by both houses, to develop long-range, comprehensive 


construction policies. 
a 


Kentucky Truck Examinations.—Thirty-two “ports of en 
try” are being established in Kentucky, most of them at 
points on the state border, to maintain round-the-clock 
checkups of all trucks weighing more than 18,000 pounds 
that enter or leave Kentucky, it was announced at the 
end of March. The check points were to be located on 
every hizhway designated for heavy truck use. To avoid 
traffic congestion, none of the roadblocks involved was to 
be in Louisville or the Kentucky metropolitan area op 
posite Cincinnati. Trucks were to be checked to insure 
that they complied with all state laws and regulations ap 
plying to them, but initial concentration was to be on 
enforcement of motor fuels tax laws. The check point 
program is under the direction of the State Revenue De 
partment. Its agents were to be assisted by the State Po 
lice and by agents of the Departments of Motor Trans 
portation and Highways. How long the checking will 
continue on a 24-hour basis depends, it was explained, on 


the information obtained from it 


North Carolina Safety Education.—North Carolina now 


requires an intensive college-level driver education c_ursé 
for all license examiners and new highway patrolmen. 
Such a course was given originally to qualify selected 
personnel and patrolmen for driver improvement work 
with school bus drivers and traffic violators, and for ef- 
forts to engage public support for trafh« safety. It has 
now been extended because of unexpected values that 


have been derived from acquainting personnel engage din 
specific phases of the traffic safety problem with the aims 


methods and standards of others working in the field. 
“ 


TV for Higher Education.—Inter-campus television is to 
be used in a “strictly experimental’’ two-year project of 
three state institutions of higher education in Oregon. 
According to John R. Richards, Chancellor of the Oregon 


State System for Higher Education, live telecasts originat- 
ing at the University of Oregon will be received at Ore- 
gon State College and the Oregon College of Education. 
Chis multiple reception will be the first of its kind, the 
Chancellor said. 

The board has authorized contracts for a tower and sta 
tion. A channel has been set aside. Educators, the Chan- 
cellor noted, feel the experiment may lead to partial solu 
tion of the shortage of qualified teachers in state-sup 
ported higher education. Cooperation with private col 
leges in the project is being discussed. 

Ihree undergraduate courses and one graduate-level 
course are scheduled for inter-campus broadcasts. Sub 
jects to be offered include United States history and gen- 
eral chemistry. Television instructors are to meet per 
sonally with their student audiences at least three times 
each term. The project is being financed by a $200,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education. 


Utah Higher Education Council.—The 1957 Utah Legis 
lature has created a two-year temporary coordinating 
council for higher education. It is to work with officials 
of the State Board of Education and the governing 
boards of the state’s two institutions of higher education, 
and it is asked to recommend whether or not it should be 
a permanent council. Legislation provides for thirteen 
members—two each from the three educational boards, 
three appointed by the Governor, and four legislators 
named by the Legislative Council. Governor George D. 
Clyde had asked for such a council. Utah legislators also 
changed the name of one school—the Utah State Agricul 
tural College—to Utah State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science. 


South Carolina Port Development.—Following a report 
to it on the state’s growing port needs, the South Caro 
lina legislature has approved a $21 million bond issue to 
expand dock facilities at Charleston, Georgetown and 
Port Royal. 


Arizona Parks Department.—Governor Ernest W. Mc¢ 
Farland has signed into law a bill requested by him 
which creates the Arizona State Parks Department. The 
legislation gives the department jurisdiction over lands 
granted to the state for park purposes. Policies are to be 
determined by a board of seven members, six of them to 
be appointed by the Governor. The State Land Com 
missioner will have ex-officio status. 


Air Pollution.—Under a directive of the New Jersey and 
New York legislatures, concurred in by Connecticut and 
the United States Congress, the Interstate Sanitation 
Commission is engaged in a study of air pollution in the 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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In this paper the Governor of Michigan takes stock of the large advance we 
have made, largely through state initiative and action, in combating mental 
tllness and working for mental health. The Governor, however, is not content 


~ 


for 


us to rest on the record. It ts our duty, he asserts, 


“not only to hold our 


beachhead but to make a real breakthrough” for the prevention and cure of 
nental disease. Governor Williams, one of America’s prime movers for action 
in this field, delivered the paper on March 21 as an address before the annual 


forum of the 











By G. 


National Health Council at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Where We’ve Come 


in 


Mental Health 


MENNEN WILLIAMS 


Governor of Michigan 


in selecting me to 


have 


OU HAVE truly honored m«¢ 


review the progress the states been mak 

ing in their mental health program in recent 
years. My colleagues in state government—whether 
Governors, administrators, professional experts o1 
rank file workers a marked 
dedication the 
brought about by mental illness that to speak for 
them is a very real privilege. My work with 


devoted people has been one of the most satisiying 


and have shown such 


to alleviation of human misery 


these 


experiences I have had in public life 
of the total patients 
approxi 


As you all probably realize, 
in mental hospitals, public and privat 
mately g8 per cent are in public hospitals, and 
around 85 per cent in state hospitals—federal con- 
cern being limited largely to military service casu- 
alties and veterans. Furthermore, it is the states, in 
some instances with the help of local governments, 
that are developing programs of mental hygiene, 
education for special classes of educable retarded 
children, and all kinds of indirectly related activ 
ities 

In reporting to you, I am able to bring encour 
that the road we have 
healthy in 


aging news. I must also say 
chosen to reach our goal, of a 
mind as well as body, is a long one, and we have 


have 


nation 


traversed only the first few miles of it. But we 


found the road and we are on our way 


HOSPITAL POPULATIONS DECREASI 


Certainly the most dramatic mental health statis 
tic at this moment is the fact that, according to ou! 
Interstate Clearing House on Mental Health, thirty 
four states either had almost stabilized or had re 


duced their mental hospital populations at the end 


96 


of fiscal year 1956. This was the first time since 1945 
that resident populations in mental hospitals did 
not increase at the rate of 10,000 per year or more. 
In 1956 there was a decrease, taking total national 
figures, that came to approximately 7,000 under the 
resident patient figure of 1955. This is particularly 
spectacular when viewed against the fact that first 


admissions in 1956 were at their highest point in 
history. 

Before I go further, I urge 
used with understanding. To me it is miraculous to 
have any statistics at all, even patient population, 
in a science which in still very 
young. There is as yet no commonly accepted termi- 
nology for admissions, discharges, diagnoses, etc. 
One of the considerable advances made in the last 
few years is the establishment among a number of 
states of a program to develop uniform terminology 


that these figures be 


some as pec ts 1S 


and reporting. 

Yet, with all these reservations, and I confess I 
believe our figures may err slightly on the side of 
optimism, we have advanced so very much—have 
indeed established a beachhead and massed for a 
breakthrough—that I feel we can accept our figures 
for the general truth if not for ultimate accuracy. 


FACTORS OF ADVANCE 


We cannot be certain of all the factors that caused 
the decrease in hospital population, but we have 
reason to believe it indicates that we have come to 
the top of the hill and that we can look forward to 
continuing decreases. We have reason to believe that 
this trend is the result of a policy that has stemmed 
from increased enlightenment concerning the na- 


mental difficulties and increased determi- 


ture ol 
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nation by the states to do something about the 
problem. 

The decrease has come at a time when the results 
of public concern for the mentally ill are paying off 
in Many respects: 

1. The so-called “wonder drugs” have immensely 
helped to control many symptomatic problems of 
mental health and have contributed directly and 
indirectly to an increased discharge rate. 

2. An increasing number of patients with major 
mental illnesses are being treated, successfully, as 
out-patients. 

3. There is growing emphasis on the importance 
of a therapeutic social environment in the hospitals. 

1. There is increased use of devices to bridge hos- 
pitals and the community, such as vocational prepa- 
ration for employment, family care programs, “‘half- 
way houses,” and sheltered workshops. 

5. Patients and hospital employees have come to 
realize that most patients will return to the com- 
munity; a different attitude results after it is real- 
ized that hope is not to be abandoned when one 
enters a mental hospital. 

6. Diagnostic studies have been more thorough in 
recent years, and treatment has been started earlier. 


THE ROUTE OF PROGRESS 


In tracing our route of progress, we should go 
back to the beginning of time, for mental illness has 
always been with us. Ignorance and fear for count- 
less centuries dominated all attitudes toward the 
mentally ill. 

Under the first phase of mankind’s approach to 
mental disease, we could think of nothing but to 
lock up the sick person as if he were a criminal. The 
attitude toward the inmate and his family was about 
the same as that taken toward a convicted criminal 
and his family. Eighteenth century America inher- 
ited the tradition of locking up the mentally dis- 
turbed. After a while we showed enough mercy to 
begin to build separate facilities for the insane; this, 
at least, brought them out of the jails. Throughout 
the igth century, the “lunatic asylum,” as it was 
often called, was strictly a custodial institution. 
Since the public regarded the mentally ill as being 
permanently and hopelessly irrational, there was 
little demand for humane treatment. The standards 
of care were often below those to be found in the 
worst administered and financed prisons of today. 

A second phase came with the dawn of under- 
standing concerning the nature of mental illness. 
Gradually, the idea spread that these unfortunate 
human beings belonged in hospitals for the treat- 
ment of the ill, not in custodial institutions for the 
restraint of the deranged. 

Medical science pointed out that the “insane” are 
really just sick persons, suffering from a serious dis- 
ease and one that is not always easy or inexpensive 
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to treat. With this concept came realization that 
patients required medical personnel rather than 
jailers, understanding rather than despisement. The 
new approach placed heavy demands upon the med- 
ical profession for adequately trained personnel, 
and the realization that cure was possible spurred 
on renewed research efforts. But training and re- 
search both are costly, and so actual practices fell 
far behind developments in medical knowledge. 

There is a third phase in our approach to this 
disease that has given America’s public mental hos- 
pitals an average daily population of 550,000 pa- 
tients in 1956. This phase is prevention. Even be- 
fore we had made much progress into the second 
phase, it began to emerge as our true goal. In order 
to reach this goal, it became clear that we would 
have to begin by concentrating on post-hospital 
treatment for the prevention of relapse. It is not 
very encouraging to report that readmissions of 
patients to public mental hospitals last year reached 
an all time high of nearly 60,000. Yet we have recog- 
nized the importance of follow-up on each case, and 
great strides can be made in this direction if only 
money and personnel are made available. 

The ultimate means of combating mental illness, 
of course, are to be found in preventing it from 
happening in the first place. Our research has ad- 
vanced to the point where we can be hopeful of 
anticipating and thereby preventing almost every 
kind of mental illness. 


THE LESSONS OF WAR 


Before World War II, we had developed the 
mechanics by which to combat what is perhaps still 


our leading medical problem. Something was 
needed, however, to dramatize the problem, to stim- 
ulate public interest and create a solid demand for 
action. The taxpayer cannot be expected to be en- 
thusiastic about any spending program unless he 
believes in its goals. 

Terrible as wars are, they have always had some 
indirect results that have redounded to the benefit 
of mankind. Out of the tragedy of World War II 
came a great many persons needing psychiatric 
treatment. For the first time, through rejections for 
service, we got an idea of the extent of our mental 
health problem. Of the 15 million men examined 
for service in World War LI, 1,846,o00—about one in 
eight—were rejected for neuropsychiatric reasons. Of 
all those rejected upon entrance examination, 40 
per cent were rejected for neuropsychiatric reasons. 

Furthermore, of all the medical discharges for 
service after induction, one-third were for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons—and another 200,000 were dis- 
charged for mental deficiency, psychopathic person- 
ality and other problems of mental affliction. 

The Korean struggle repeated the experience of 
World War II. Records of the armed forces showed 
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that one person in every seven was rejected for 
causes related to mental disorder. America woke up 
to the reality that at least 12 to 15 per cent of those 
age groups that should be the healthiest in body 
and mind were in fact the victims of mental illness. 

The plight of these young people pointed up the 
need for a modern mental health program. The 
press reflected this, and the public responded in the 
best American tradition of warm-hearted humani- 
tarianism. The deplorable conditions which had re- 
sulted from decades of apathy, insufficient appropri- 
ations and incompetent administration were fine 
subjects for dramatic writing by newspaper and 
magazine writers throughout the country. We owe 
them a debt of gratitude for their help. 


RISING STATE ACTION 


With the ground swell of public demand for ac- 
tion, and contributing to that demand by explaining 
conditions as they found them, were some able state 
Governors of both political parties. It was in 1949— 
during my first year in office—that Luther W. 
Youngdahl of Minnesota helped convince the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference that it should sponsor a com- 
parative study of state mental hospital systems. The 
data gathered at that time represented the first 
attempt to get together comprehensive statistics that 
would give us something of an inventory of existing 
conditions. The resulting report,’ containing forty 
recommendations, was made available the next year 
and it provoked a great deal of discussion. Since 
that time, every Governors’ Conference has con- 
cerned itself with mental health. 

In 1951, the Governors’ Conference, after discuss- 
ing the report published the year before, agreed to a 
two-year study of the “ways in which the states 
might work toward the prevention and cure of 
mental illness.” This report on research and train- 
ing,” released in 1953, made the vitally important 
point that care and treatment alone, along existing 
lines, could not cope with the present and emerging 
situations. Hope for the future lay primarily in 
widening and deepening the knowledge of mental 
disorder—in the discovery and application of better 
means of treatment and prevention. These could be 
attained only through more research, and through 
training of personnel. 

The goal was now clearly before us. The simple 
goal of decent shelter was now clearly outmoded— 
and so understood. The task remaining was for the 
states to bolster their individual efforts and to learn 
to act in concert to solve the mighty problem of 
mental illness. By 1953 the forces determined to 
have action could not be stopped. A resolution was 


l1JThe Men Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, 
Council of State Governments, 1950, 387 pages. 

2 Training and Research in State Mental Health Programs, 
Council of State Governments, 1953, 380 pages. 


adopted by the Governors’ Conference that year to 
hold a National Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health. I had the great privilege of welcoming my 
fellow chief executives when they met in Detroit in 
February, 1954, to discuss this problem. 

At that time I pointed out that we were inter- 
ested, as state officials, in preventing mental illness, 
and in effecting a rapid cure when it did occur. | 
said that we were interested for two reasons. First, 
because humanity requires a determined effort to 
stop the terrible toll of human suffering caused by 
mental illness; secondly, because the cost of dealing 
with mental illness on the old basis is becoming too 
great a burden. I pointed out that no answer was 
to be found, either in humanitarian or fiscal terms, 
in building more buildings. The only solution was 
to find ways to keep people out of mental hospitals. 

Before the special Conference adjourned, a Ten 
Point Program was adopted, and it has become a 
guide for action in every state. The Conference also 
requested the Council of State Governments to 
establish an Interstate Clearing House on Mental 
Health for exchange of information among the 
states and to aid the states in organizing effective 
programs of interstate cooperation. 

With the adoption of the Ten Point Program, we 
had established in simple terms the goal of the 
modern state mental health system: To prevent 
mental illness and to effect rapid rehabilitation 
whenever such illness strikes. 


REGIONAL COOPERATION 


The efforts of the states did not end with a series 
of national conferences. Much more was done in 
study, planning and exchange of information. The 
concept of pooling resources for a coordinated, re- 
gional attack on problems of mental illness was 
developed for those states whose individual re- 
sources were not individually adequate to meet the 
challenge. This became a major weapon in the 
attack 

The most dramatic progress to date in regional 
cooperation has resulted from the efforts of the 
Southern Governors’ Conference. ‘The Governor of 
each southern state, from Delaware to Texas, ap- 
pointed a state mental health training and research 
committee made up of state officials, professionals 
from all fields, legislators and others. These com- 
mittees appraised their resources and submitted a 
report to the southern Governors in 1954. As a 
result, a Southern Regional Council on Mental 
Health Training and Research has been established. 
It is now functioning, with appropriations from the 
southern states and additional help from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, which is financed 
by the federal government. If the expected results 
occur, the South will be able to pool training facil- 
ities and research programs for a more effective 
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attack on mental illness and toward prevention of 
mental disorders. 

A similar survey of mental health training and 
research was undertaken in the midwest, climaxed 
by a Midwest Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health in Chicago in November, 1954. This was 
a duplicate, on a regional basis, of the National 
Governors’ Conference on Mental Health, and it 
adopted a series of resolutions for implementing 
the earlier Ten Point Program. Among the pro- 
posals presented for the midwest states was the con- 
cept that an additional 10 per cent of total state 
funds for mental health ought to be appropriated 
for training and research. This became a real, and 
almost realizable, objective for a number of indi- 
vidual midwest states. 

An effort similar to that of the South was under- 
taken in the West, and an impressive report was 
submitted to the Western Regional Meeting of 
the Council of State Governments last year. The 
results of surveys by the committees appointed by 
the Governors of all states called for establishment 
of a Western Council on Mental Health Train- 
ing and Research, which is now in the process of 
development. 

In the Northeast, a different but extremely inter- 
esting development is taking place. A Northeast 
State Governments Conference on Mental Health 
is held twice a year. It has been eminently success- 
ful in providing for interchange of experiences and 
ideas among administrators, professionals, public 
officials and legislators in all of the northeastern 
states. Guides for state action have developed from 
this conference, and they have proved to be mile- 
stones in the improvement of the care of the men- 
tally ill. 

All of these conferences and meetings, I feel cer- 
tain, have had great effect in improving state mental 
health programs. Each of these regional meetings 
has been particularly effective in bringing new and 
powerful proponents into the mental health move- 
ment. Collectively, they have developed an inten- 
sified program of mutual support and of exchange 
of experience for progress in the most fruitful di- 
rections, so that now in all sections of the country 
there are significant continuing public bodies to 
keep the momentum going. 


SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Having described the elaborate efforts that have 
been made to study the problem, let us turn to the 
results since World War II. It was only a decade 
ago that journalists, commentators and other ana- 
lysts seared the nation’s newspapers with blazing 
portraits of inhuman conditions in our mental hos- 
pitals. Today the same commentators raise the hope 
of magnificent advances as they resurvey our mental 
hospitals. 


The years since World War II have marked a 
period of heavy financial investment by the states in 
the care and treatment of mental patients. Total 
maintenance and operating expenditures for mental 
hospitals alone increased from $174.6 million in 
1945 to $371.4 million in 1950, and to $662.1 mil- 
lion in 1956. In the last ten years the expenditures 
for operating our mental hospitals—excluding the 
great expansion in capital outlay—increased by al- 
most 280 per cent. 

This gains in significance when we see that the 
average daily expenditure per patient rose from 
$1.06 to $3.26. Even when you take into account a 
50 per cent increase in the cost of living, this is an 
impressive improvement. 

Some of the increases in per patient costs have 
been truly spectacular. For example, from 1945 to 
1956, those in Kansas increased from $0.70 to $4.60; 
in Delaware from $0.97 to $4.08; in Indiana from 
$0.70 to $3.84; in Michigan from $1.28 to $4.33; 
and in Connecticut from $1.17 to $4.74. 

Meantime, the number of personnel in all cate- 
gories has increased substantially, so that more in- 
tensive care and treatment can be given. In the last 
five years alone—starting soon after the first report 
on mental health by the Governors’ Conference— 
the number of full-time employees in state mental 
hospitals has increased from 105,817 to 152,439. But 
this was not only an increase in absolute numbers, 
for the ratio of patients per full-time employee also 
was bettered, going from 4.5 to 3.6 on a nationwide 
basis. In the last ten years, from 1946 through 1955, 
the ratio has been improved by 100 per cent, despite 
the great rise in the number of patients hospitalized. 


The number of physicians rose 82 per cent 
psychologists 
social workers 
graduate nurses 
other nurses and 

attendants 


574 per cent 
212 per cent 
153 per cent 


133 per cent 


This has been a period during which mental 
health departments have been reorganized and re- 
vitalized in many states for a more effective, coordi- 
nated approach toward preventing mental illness 
where possible, toward treatment and rehabilita- 
tion, and toward promotion of mental health. 
Twelve states now have departments of mental 
health. The trend is toward consolidation of mental 
health and mental hospital functions within one 
department and the establishment of interdepart- 
mental committees to coordinate and stimulate men- 
tal health programs in other related departments. 
Salaries of psychiatrists and other mental health per- 
sonnel have risen considerably, and in many states 
the psychiatric director gets paid far more than the 
Governor. The states now compete sharply with one 
another in their efforts to secure top-flight psychi- 
atric direction. It is a bit disturbing, however, to 
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note that one-fourth of our state psychiatrists are 
tied down wholly or partly to administrative jobs 
and that their talents for treatment are not fully 
utilized. 

The states are adopting modern mental health 
codes in line with the concept that a mental patient 
is a medical problem and not merely a subject for 
legal action pointing to institutional isolation. In 
state after state there is a growing tendency to avoid 
the use of law enforcement officers in the handling 
of mental patients. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Probably our greatest satisfaction arises from the 
dramatic emphasis in programs for research and 
training. This was the major theme of the 1954 con- 
ference in Detroit, and since that time the emphasis 
in the states on training and research has been 
phenomenal. The only way we can put our present 
knowledge into effect is through trained, qualified 
personnel; the only way the states are going to se- 
cure personnel is through intensive efforts to train 
their own people; and the ultimate hope with re- 
spect to solving the problems of mental illness and 
mental health lies in research. 

Since the 1953 report, it is estimated that we have 
more than tripled our total expenditures for train- 
ing and research programs. 

[his year New York alone is spending close to 
$8.5 million for a training program, for research 
and for experimental work in rehabilitation and 
aftercare clinics. Pennsylvania will put something 
like $5 million into its research and training hos- 
pitals. Ohio has set aside $10 million for what could 
develop into the largest bureau of research and 
training in the world. Indiana has established a 
psychiatric research foundation and expects to get 
$1.5 million a year on a continuing basis for re- 
search purposes alone. Delaware in 1955 appropri- 
ated $250,000 for the first time for research and 
training, as did Florida. Governor Ribicoff of Con- 
necticut is recommending research funds of $400,000 
for the coming biennium. 

In Michigan, Lafayette Clinic and the University 
of Michigan are major national centers for research 
and training. We are developing Lafayette Clinic 
along the lines of the Menninger Clinic. Its staff 
works in the closest cooperation with the staff of the 
Wayne State University College of Medicine. Per- 
haps 45 per cent of the work at this institution is 
devoted to research today. The University of Michi- 
gan Medical School has produced a superb record 
in research and training. It is, in fact, the second 
largest producer of trained psychiatrists in the 
country. 

Io give you some idea of what we are doing in 
my home state, I might mention that the Lafayette 
Clinic is working on finding the causes of mental 


retardation, on the nature of schizophrenia and on 
the effects of tranquilizing drugs. The psychiatric 
program at the University of Michigan includes re- 
search into the causes, cures and prevention of 
mental illness. The staff there is now working on 
such things as the question of the effect of various 
drugs on the brain, the development of new forms 
of electronic and other tests for studying mental pa- 
tients and the conditions of stress that cause indi- 
viduals to break down mentally. 

Many more examples could be given, but these 
will indicate the extent to which the Governors’ 
Conference emphasis on training and research has 
been put into effect. As a matter of fact, the great 
problem this year is to find the brilliant researchers 
and the qualified trainers to spend productively 
these large sums for research and training. 


THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Despite all of the publicity that psychiatry has 
received, and despite all of the pleas for a more ade- 
quate number of practitioners, only 7 per cent of the 
M.D.’s who were graduated in 1955 went into psy- 
chiatry. Thirty years ago the figure stood at 6 per 
cent. Fifty per cent of our hospital beds are occu- 
pied by mental patients, and their care must be su- 
pervised by medical practitioners who make up 
only 7 per cent of the personnel in the medical pro- 
fession. 

Perhaps we cannot increase the percentage of 
doctors going into psychiatry, but we can certainly 
work, through appropriations to our state medical 
schools, for an increase in the supply of graduate 
M.D.’s. By this kind of action, we will be rendering 
aid not to the mentally ill alone, but to all who need 
medical aid. 

We will also have to devote large portions of our 
training efforts to the development of mental health 
orientation in all kinds of auxiliary groups—general 
physician practitioners, medical specialists outside 
of psychiatry, nurses of all kinds, ministers, clinical 
psychologists and social workers. In these compe- 
tent hands may rest the future responsibility for 
meeting our needs. A concerted effort now being 
made in the states to spread the knowledge and 
use of mental health techniques in the schools and 
other social institutions may be the best immediate 
hope in the whole field of training. 
PREVENTIVE EFFORTS 

In many ways, the weakest link in our entire men- 
tal health movement is the serious disproportion be- 
tween what we have to spend for the mentally ill 
as compared with what we devote to preventive 
efforts. Last year the states spent out of their own 
money approximately $10 million for early diag- 
nostic efforts, for clinical ventures and the promo- 
tion of mental health. About 1 per cent of the total 
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mental health bill in the states, therefore, is devoted 
to non-hospital purposes. I don’t know exactly what 
proportion is proper, but it certainly ought to be 
several times this figure. 

This year and in the past few years, however, 
there has been great stimulus for much heavier 
financial investments in preventive efforts. 

The most impressive step is being taken in New 
York, where a Community Mental Health Services 
Act provides a fifty-fifty matching program between 
the state and the localities, up to $1.00 per capita. 
In the proposed budget for the coming year, Gov- 
ernor Harriman has recommended $9,346,440 for 
local assistance purposes alone. This is almost as 
much as is now spent for those purposes in all of 
the other states put together. Similar programs are 
under way in other states, such as Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Indiana and Tennessee, and bills are 
being introduced in many legislatures throughout 
the nation. In my own state we are making a steady 
if not spectacular advance. Our problem is about 
as much that of finding competent professional per- 
sonnel as of getting legislative appropriations. 

One of the items most often mentioned is the 
need for state support of psychiatric units in gen- 
eral hospitals. Short-term treatment units are being 
developed in many county and private hospitals to 
permit treatment of acute conditions without mov- 
ing the patient to a mental hospital. State after 
state is recognizing that it will be cheaper and more 
humane to contribute to the financial support of 
such units, either in connection with or separate 
from the state hospital system. Outstanding ex- 
amples of state support for psychiatric units in gen- 
eral hospitals exist in Connecticut, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


MENTAL HEALTH EXPERIMENTS 


In addition to established programs in treatment 
and research, much experimentation is taking place, 
and each state is eagerly watching the results of 
efforts by other states. I might mention a few of 
these developments. 

A whole series of experiments is going on across 
the country to attempt to develop effective means 
of keeping an improved patient in the community 
and prevent his readmission to a mental hospital. 
Experts believe that a small caseload, and intensi- 
fied support by a trained psychiatric nurse or social 
worker, can help keep former patients in the com- 
munity and reduce returns to the hospitals. 

In Michigan, our Department of Mental Health 
is working out cooperatively with the Department 
of Health a trial program to give local health de- 
partments funds so that they may assign a public 
health nurse to work with furloughed patients and 
their families; the purpose is to help insure that pa- 
tients returned to society are able to maintain a 


useful life in their own communities. We have asked 
the legislature for funds to get this program under 
way. 

There are many experimental programs with re- 
gard to day hospitals. Patients at these centers get 
psychiatric care on a voluntary out-patient basis 
during the day, return home in the afternoon and 
continue family and community activities wherever 
possible. 

Halfway houses are another developing form for 
keeping patients out of the large central mental 
hospitals. The patients live together in small homes 
and are given encouragement in becoming self- 
reliant and independent. There is a movement to 
combine the halfway house with a job placement 
program, sometimes in the same home, for patients 
ready to leave the hospital but with no place to go. 
_ Family care programs are probably becoming the 
most extensive devices for placing patients out of 
hospitals. Many states provide supplementary funds 
and public assistance for those placed under family 
care. 


THE AGING AND CHILDREN 


There is tremendous emphasis on the problems of 
the aging population. Half of the states now have 
set up official bodies to look into problems of aging. 
Geriatric hospitals are becoming common through- 
out the nation, and programs for boarding older 
persons are becoming common elements of every 
state’s mental health program. With the increase in 
life expectancy, there is an increase in our responsi- 
bility to watch after our senior citizens. 

Probably the single new area now most heavily 
emphasized is the provision for in- and out-patient 
services for emotionally disturbed children. State 
after state this year is heavily committed to the erec- 
tion of children’s units, either separately from or 
attached to mental hospitals. 

In Michigan, we are developing our Hawthorn 
Center as a clinic for the intensive treatment of 
mentally disturbed youngsters and we are combin- 
ing this with research work on the techniques to be 
used in treating disturbed children and on schizo- 
phrenia and other mental disorders in children. We 
are also doing important work in the children’s unit 
of the University of Michigan. 

While we have been making great strides toward 
the prevention and cure of mental illness in the 
young and old, we are really only in the custodial 
phase as regards the care of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. We are trying to house these unfortunate 
youngsters and give them a decent level of care. 
Hardly any thought has yet been given to the fact 
that research may find a cure for the mentally re- 
tarded. 

It has only been in the last four or five years that 

(Continued on page 113) 
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State Budgets—1957 


By LEON ROTHENBERG 


UDGET DOCUMENTS submitted to the forty-two 
legislatures which convened in regular session 
early in 1957 give further evidence that popu- 

lation growth has had a more expansive effect on 
the demands for state services and facilities than on 
the productivity of existing revenue systems. 

Although revenues rose sharply during the past 
biennium, and although more than two-thirds of the 
states increased tax rates in 1955 and 1956, the 1957 
budgets indicate that a widespread need for addi- 
tional revenues still prevailed. Revenue-raising legis- 
lation this year will not reach the record volume of 
1955, but the number of adoptions promises to be 
impressive. Budget messages by the Governors in a 
third of the states recommended tax increases of 
some proportion in general fund revenues. If pro- 
posals for higher highway-user taxes are included, 
rate-raising action is a possibility in as many as half 
of the states. 

Among states where general tax increases were 
proposed, there are considerable variations in the 
extent of the additional revenues needed. The pro- 
posals have ranged from adjustments involving a 
relatively minor revenue impact to extensive re- 
vision of existing tax systems. 

Thus in Colorado “windfall” revenue from a new 
requirement of advance income tax payments, by 
corporations and persons with nonwage income, was 
the only measure proposed to balance the budget. 
On the other hand, in Massachusetts the Governor 
recommended a new 8 per cent sales tax and higher 
excise rates to meet additional state and local needs 
for fiscal 1958. In Maryland, the budget can be bal- 
anced by retaining for the state only $7.3 million of 
a proposed $18 million a year tobacco tax for state 
and local purposes. In Montana, by contrast, the 
legislature already has raised the rate of almost 
every major tax to finance the next biennial budget. 

States in which budgets recommended general 
revenue increases this year include some which 
avoided such action at their last sessions and others 
in which recommendations supplement rate- 
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raising action taken in 1955 or 1956. In the former 
category, for example, are Arkansas, where a $22 
million a year tax program already has been 
adopted; Indiana, which has increased the rate of 
its gross income tax, its principal revenue producer; 
Massachusetts, where new tax recommendations 
total about $130 million annually; and Montana, 
where revenue from new adoptions should exceed 
$16 million in the biennium. Among states in which 
current proposals have followed rate raises enacted 
at the preceding sessions are Idaho, which increased 
income tax rates in 1955 and where excise and in- 
come revisions have been considered this year; Penn- 
sylvania, which adopted a 1 per cent sales tax in 
1953, replaced it with a 3 per cent selective sales 
tax in 1956, and in 1957 is considering a major tax 
program to eliminate a substantial deficit in the 
general fund; and Vermont, which raised income 
tax rates in 1955 and where higher excises are pro- 
posed in 1957. 

Irrespective of the action contemplated by indi- 
vidual states, there is a characteristic common to 
almost all. Appropriation recommendations are sub- 
stantially higher than in preceding fiscal periods in 
almost every state, and budget messages stress that 
population trends necessarily must be translated 
into higher spending. In many states the balance 
achieved in budgets this year, whether by new reve- 
nue measures or through reliance on surplus funds 
and anticipated higher revenues from existing 
sources, may not extend beyond the next budget 
period. Recent testimony before the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee has indicated, on the 
basis of economic projections, that state and local 
governments through 1965 may have to obtain an 
average of $1 billion a year in new revenues.' The 
proposed budgets almost consistently indicate a di- 
minishing significance of surplus funds in financing 
future expenditure levels. 


1 Walter W. Heller, Impact of Federal Fiscal and Monetary 


Policies on State and Local Governments, Statement before 
the Congressional Joint Economic Committee, February 1, 
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GENERAL FUND BALANCES 


Most states will conclude fiscal 1957 with larger 
general fund balances than had been estimated 
when the current budgets were proposed, but 
in many, they will be smaller than at the outset of 
the budget period. In almost all of the states the 
rapid rise in expenditures has diminished the im- 
portance of balances in their relationship to appro- 
priations. Amounts in general funds which only 
recently would have constituted reserves of consid- 
erable proportions, have been insufficient to fore- 
stall the need for large revenue additions in budgets 
submitted in 1957. 

To cite only two of many instances: In Indiana, 
a general fund balance of $102 million at the end 
of 1956 is expected to drop to $37.8 million by June 
30, 1957, and a major revenue program has been 
adopted to avoid an estimated $46 million deficit at 
the end of the next biennium. In Missouri, where 
the general fund surplus has been estimated at $43 
million at the end of the current year, the Governor 
has spoken of an impending need for substantial 
new revenues. 

In the third of the states in which new tax pro- 
grams have been proposed, surpluses available at 
the end of this year will serve only to reduce the 
amount of the additional revenues which would 
have been needed without them. 

There were several exceptions to this reduced 
importance of general fund balances during the cur- 
rent budget period. Notably in three states—Minne- 
sota, New York and North Carolina—balances ex- 
panded sufficiently to permit recommendation of 
tax reduction. In Minnesota, an increase in general 
fund surplus from $652,000 at the beginning of the 
current biennium to an estimated $16.1 million at 
its end enabled the Governor to recommend both 
higher appropriations and the adoption of a tax re- 
duction program proposed by his tax study com- 
mittee. The committee favored elimination or re- 
duction of personal property taxes on business, agri- 
culture and individuals, the loss from the proposal 
to be offset partially by several revenue-raising meas- 
ures. Similarly, in North Carolina, the general fund 
balance at the end of the 1955-57 biennium, esti- 
mated at $240,000 in the budget submitted in 1955, 
is now expected to reach $59 million. Because of this 
reserve, the Governor was able to recommend ap- 
propriations one-fifth higher than in the current 
budget and still urge a revision in the existing cor- 
poration income tax apportionment formula that 
would entail an estimated loss of $7 million a year 
in revenue. In New York, an excess of income over 
outgo of $35 million for fiscal 1957 will permit con- 
tinuance of a personal income tax cut enacted last 
year, and a new reduction in the unincorporated 
business tax. 


There were other states in which budget docu- 
ments indicated growth in general fund surpluses 
but, in these, recommended expenditures will either 
consume them entirely or reduce them sharply. For 
example, Wisconsin’s general fund has changed 
from a deficit of $6.2 million to an estimated sur- 
plus of $8.8 million during the present biennium, 
but the Governor has asked for new revenues to 
meet a substantial increase in appropriations. In 
Connecticut, while the general fund balance has 
risen from $17.4 million to an estimated $25.5 mil- 
lion during 1955-57, expanding needs have resulted 
in a tightly drawn budget. Balances in Maine and 
Utah each rose about $2 million, but new revenues 
were recommended to meet total spending pro- 
posals. South Dakota, which will start the next bi- 
ennium with about a $10 million general fund bal- 
ance, is expected to retain $3 million at the end of 
the period. 

REVENUES 

For the most part, surpluses in general funds are 
attributable to the fact that tax collections have 
exceeded estimates during the past two years by 
substantial margins. For states budgeting on a bien- 
nial basis, the original estimates for the current 
period were made against a background which sug- 
gested a levelling-off or even a decline in state tax 
collections. Instead, the last two years have seen a 
sharp expansion in national economic activity and 
a rise in revenues comparable to that which oc- 
curred in the early postwar years. 

In 1954 the sustained postwar upswing in state 
tax collections appeared to be terminating. A down- 
turn in national output for the year was translated 
into slightly lower sales tax receipts in aggregate 
and lower income tax yields for many states, while 
returns on selected excises either dropped or rose at 
a diminished rate. At the end of 1954 there was evi- 
dence that national output had resumed an upward 
climb, but the circumstances under which the esti 
mates were made for budgets submitted in 1955 
justified a particularly cautious approach. In most 
states, revenues from existing sources were estimated 
at approximately their 1954 levels. 

Some suggestion of how sharply actual revenues 
exceeded expectations is shown in tax collection 
statistics for 1955 and 1956. Data on state excise 
collections compiled by the Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators show that receipts from general sales 
taxes, the largest state revenue producer, now im- 
posed by thirty-three states, rose about one-tenth 
annually in both 1955 and 1956. Virtually all states 
shared in the upswing. Gains of similar proportions 
occurred in motor fuel tax collections in each of the 
two years. Cigarette taxes in 1955 reversed a down- 
ward trend and began a rise which was accelerated 
sharply in 1956, when they rose about one-eighth. 
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An increase of approximately one-tenth in distilled 
spirits tax collections in 1955 appears to have been 
exceeded in 1956. According to Census Bureau sta- 
tistics, individual and corporation income tax re- 
ceipts, which declined frequently among the states 
in 1954, rose generally in fiscal 1955 and in the next 
year recorded the largest gain in any of the postwar 
years in absolute amounts—the largest since 1948 
percentage-wise. 

In each of these tax categories, numerous rate 
raises figured prominently in the over-all increases 
in collections. But, chiefly, revenues rose during the 
biennium because of the expansion of the economic 
base of state taxation—the income which taxpayers 
earn and the amounts they spend. The United 
States Department of Commerce reports that in 
1956 personal income exceeded its 1954 level by 1 


9 
) 
per cent, personal consumption expenditure by 12 


per cent, and corporate profits before tax by 31 per 
cent. 

Underlying revenue estimates in budgets sub- 
mitted in 1957 is the assumption of a continued ex- 
pansion in national business activity. The antici- 
pated rise in tax collections, generally moderate in 
magnitude, runs under the rate of increase recorded 
in 1955 and 1956. However, the expected rise in rev- 
enues corresponds more closely to the trend of the 
latter part of 1956, when in many states a slower 
rate of increase was observable in sales tax collec- 
tions. 


RECOMMENDED SPENDING 


Although state spending has risen uninterrupted- 
ly during the postwar span, the recent increase has 
been below the rate of growth of 1946 through 
1950. During that period, spending rose from about 
an eighth to more than a fourth annually. The in- 
creases proposed in appropriations for the next 
budgetary period indicate an expansion in state 
expenditures that will fall within the range of the 
immediate postwar years. Increases between 10 and 
20 per cent in proposed general fund aggregates are 
reported commonly, and in a number of states 
higher increases are recommended. 

Budget messages emphasize that the greater part 
of the recommended increases in spending has been 
mandated by legislative action in prior sessions. In 
some instances the higher appropriations result 
from new salary ranges or expanded programs 
which previously but are being 
financed for the first time in the new budgets. To an 
even greater extent, the raised levels reflect the fact 
that, by statute, a substantial part of state spending 
is determined on a unit or per capita basis, such as 
the number of class rooms, school attendance, or 


were enacted 


the size of public assistance caseloads, and is thus 
directly responsive to population growth. 
Mounting public school attendance, the sharp up- 


surge in college enrollments, added demands on 
state institutional facilities, and the growing traffic 
load on highways have all contributed to the higher 
appropriations requested in the proposed budgets. 
The effect of each of these factors has been accentu- 
ated by widespread recommendations for wage 
raises and for the employment of new personnel. A 
considerable portion of the higher payrolls in the 
proposed budgets occurs automatically, since many 
states have adopted systems of annual wage incre 
ments. Beyond this, however, budget messages stress 
the need to bring government salaries in line with 
those of industry in order to retain experienced per- 
sonnel and to induce others to enter the state serv- 
ice. Recommendations for across-the-board increases 
are frequent, as are proposals for special pay adjust- 
ments for professional and technical employees. A 
number of budgets contain provisions for various 
fringe benefits for employees, such as medical in- 
surance and pension contributions. 

A rise in employment rolls will also contribute 
to higher appropriation levels. The large scale con- 
struction effort that has figured prominently in post- 
war state fiscal planning is producing new institu- 
tional buildings for which additional staff must be 
employed. The significance of construction needs 
may be gauged from a 1955 estimate by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor that state and local 
governments must spend $200 million for public 
works in the next ten years. Almost one-third of the 
total represents educational and institutional needs. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


For the functions individually, education almost 
uniformly constitutes the principal purpose for 
which the largest increases are recommended. The 
relationship of school population growth to statu- 
tory aid formulas—as well as proposals for expanded 
aid payments per unit, for boosts in teachers’ sala- 
ries, and for school construction aid—have helped 
swell proposed public school appropriations sub- 
stantially above present levels. In Wisconsin, where 
the recommended spending for all purposes will 
require $47 million in added taxes, the budget pro- 
poses an increase of $24 million in school aids for 
the next biennium—almost half again the amount 
appropriated for the current period. School recom- 
mendations are up about 40 per cent in Connecti- 
cut. Added proposals for schools total $37.7 million 
in California and $89 million in New York. School 
needs figure prominently in the supplemental budg- 
et proposed by Maine’s Governor, to be financed 
by a sales tax raise. 

Added requirements for institutions of higher 
learning were responsible for a larger part of the 
total budget increases than in past years, account- 
ing in many states for the greatest rise for state pur- 
poses. Enrollments, which began to climb several 
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years ago, have accelerated their increase and will 
record even greater gains in the next decade. 

Highway proposals are also up throughout the 
states, reflecting the continued rise in the number 
of vehicles using the highways and the impact of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956. The availability 
of vastly expanded federal funds for the national 
interstate system, allocated on a basis which requires 
only 10 per cent matching by the states, has induced 
legislatures to raise appropriations, to contemplate 
new bond issues and to consider increases in high- 
way-user taxes. Motor fuel tax rates were raised 
early in the 1957 sessions in Indiana, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wyoming. Other states in which the need 
for added highway-user taxes was suggested include 
Arizona, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York and Vermont. 

Recommendations for public welfare were gener- 
ally somewhat above those of the present budget 
period. The expanded federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program has had a curtailing effect on 
public assistance caseloads, but the greater number 
of aged persons, the increased number of eligible 
recipients for other assistance programs, and an in- 
crease in payments per recipient have served to off- 
set the effects of expanded OASI benefits. In addi- 
tion, Congress’ action of 1956 increasing the federal 
government’s matching share of these programs, and 
providing for matching of amounts spent by the 
states for medical care for assistance recipients, has 
induced higher state appropriations for welfare. 
Among other functions, significant expansion was 
again recommended in the states’ mental health pro- 
grams—an area in which Governors emphasized re- 
cent gains. 

sudget messages expressed concern over prob- 
lems of local financing. In Massachusetts, the Gov- 
ernor spoke of the harmful effects of a high prop- 
erty tax burden and recommended that $75 million 
a year—three-fourths of the yield of a proposed new 
3 per cent sales tax—be returned to cities and towns 
for property tax relief. Wyoming’s legislature has 
raised the cigarette tax rate 1 cent per pack for local 
purposes. In: Wisconsin the Governor favored in- 
creasing school aid, in part for property tax relief, 
and granting local governments additional taxing 
powers for the same purpose. 

While some budget messages urged additional aid 
to local governments for property tax relief, others 
stressed needs for improved property tax adminis- 
tration and the equalization of local assessments. 
The Governor of Colorado counseled against revi- 
sion of school aid formulas until the state’s property 
tax base is strengthened. In discussing future financ- 
ing, the Governor of Illinois cited the necessity of 
improved property tax assessment methods. Nebras- 
ka’s Governor stressed the importance of property 
tax equalization, and in New Jersey the Governor 


commented on recent strides made in assessment 
practices in that state. An accelerated reappraisal 
program figured prominently in Utah's financing 
plans. The question of whether a county assessor 
system would be retained, and in what form, was a 
major issue before the South Dakota legislature. 

Proposals for a Korean veterans’ bonus were also 
under consideration in a number of states. In Min 
nesota the Governor recommended a bonus to be 
provided from “windfall” revenue from the first 
year’s adoption of a proposed income tax withhold 
ing law. Special taxes and a property tax levy were 
the measures suggested for this purpose by the Gov 
ernor of North Dakota. In Pennsylvania the Gove1 
nor indicated that he would support a bonus pro 
posal if the legislature enacted the necessary reve- 
nue measures to finance it. 


BUDGET EXAMPLES 


Summaries of budget recommendations in select 
ed states follow, as examples of prevailing trends. 
The summaries, in most instances, deal only with 
general funds, which vary considerably in scope 
from state to state. Highways, in particular, are 
customarily financed on a special fund basis. 


CALIFORNIA 


The budget submitted for fiscal 1958 totals almost $2 
billion but can be financed from existing revenues and 
surplus funds. The Governor reported that state finances 
are currently in excellent condition, and that new taxes 
could be avoided not only for the next budget period 
but for fiscal 1959, either by drawing upon reserves or 
by making some adjustments in expenditures. Comment- 
ing that a great many forces tend to increase state ex- 
penditures at far greater rates than revenues, the Gov 
ernor urged careful and continuous scrutiny of the ex- 
penditure program. 

For the general fund alone, surplus is estimated at 
$110.3 million, down $35.4 million from a year ago. The 
budget for the next fiscal year contemplates that general 
fund outgo will exceed income by $84.5 million, reducing 
the surplus to $25.8 million on June go, 1958. 

General fund revenue is estimated at $1,171.3 million, 
an increase of 7.9 per cent over estimates for the current 
year. Sales tax revenues, which constitute 56 per cent of 
the general fund total, are expected to rise 7.6 per cent 
in the next fiscal year. For corporation income taxes, the 
anticipated increase is 8.2 per cent and for personal in 
come taxes 12.7 per cent. Among the special fund reve 
nues, motor fuel taxes are expected to rise 6 per cent 
and motor vehicle license fees 8 per cent. 

General fund recommendations total $1,255.8 million, 
up 11.8 per cent over estimated outgo for fiscal 1957. 
Recommendations for all funds total $1,948 million in 
the budget for 1957-58, an increase of 6.5 per cent. The 
Governor reported that the largest increase for state 
operations is for higher education—up 18.4 per cent to 
$40.3 million. Other principal increases for state opera 
tions are for mental health, up 9.4 per cent to $92.2 mil 

(Continued on page 114) 





Increased interest is evident among the states in state scholarships to make higher 
education financially possible for a larger number of capable young people. 
Among Governors who delivered messages to the legislatures in January, at least 
six specifically pointed to need for new or expanded state scholarship programs. 
In the pages that follow James W. Moore, Executive Secretary of the California 
State Scholarship Commission, describes the notable scholarship program of that 
state, established by the legislature in 1955 and now in process of expansion 
in line with the terms of the original act. As Mr. Moore notes, its objectives in- 
clude that of equalization of educational opportunity at private as well as public 
colleges and universities. This, as he indicates, can in some degree ease the pres- 
sure on state institutions of higher education. 


California’s 
State Scholarship Program 


ITHIN THE past several years, many states 

across the nation have established pro- 

grams of scholarship assistance for deserv- 
ing and qualified high school students. While the 
fundamental purpose of any scholarship grant is 
that of aiding the able student to complete his col- 
legiate career despite financial handicaps, other pur- 
poses are also evident. Certain states use scholarship 
grants to attract capable undergraduates into key 
career fields in which a short supply of trained per- 
sonnel exists. At least one extensive program was 
originally established in lieu of developing a low 
tuition state university. The development of a pro- 
gram here in California adds yet another factor, 
that of equalization of educational opportunity as 
offered by both public and private institutions. 

The Hegland-Shell-Donahoe and Donald Doyle 
Act of 1955, the basic state scholarship statute, pro- 
vided for a series of 640 competitive undergraduate 
scholarships in 1956, 1,280 in 1957, 1,920 in 1958, 
and 2,560 in 1959. Each annual award must be used 
for payment of tuition and fees not to exceed $600 
for the academic year. The award winner may se- 
lect any college or university in the state accredited 
by the Western College Association. 

At one of the ten state colleges, the award is worth 
approximately $60 per year to the student; at the 
University of California, $105 per year; at any one 
of the independent colleges as’ much as $600 per 
year. Assuming costs for room, board, books, and 
personal expenses to be generally the same through- 
out the state, a scholarship holder stands to derive 
maximum benefit from the award at one of the in- 
dependent schools. 

Through this scholarship program, substantial 
numbers of students will be able to enroll in private 
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colleges assisted by state scholarship grants. These 
institutions, as is stated in the 1955 Restudy of 
the Needs of California in Higher Education, have 
existing facilities for as many as 6,500 undergradu- 
ate students in addition to those now enrolled. Max- 
imum use of existing space in these schools will, in 
turn, ease the mounting pressure on the legislature 
to expand state college and university structures. 
Further, since the average operating cost per year to 
maintain a student in a public institution is higher 
than $600, savings exist even in the first year of the 
program. When this differential in operating costs 
is added to a reduction in capital outlay, the econ- 
omy aspects of the program in the long-term view 
assume larger proportions. 

All colleges and universities benefit in that the 
state award winners are a select group with high 
potential for an academic success. Since each schol- 
arship is renewable for a total of four years, the 
dropout rate caused by lack of funds to continue 
college will be at a minimum. Additional benefit 
has developed as colleges and universities have been 
able to make more extensive use of their own schol- 
arship funds. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Development and administration of the program 
is assigned by law to a nine-member State Scholar- 
ship Commission, appointed by the Governor. 
Three members of this commission are required to 
be representatives of the independent colleges and 
universities, one member is selected respectively 
from the University of California, the ten state col- 
leges, and the more than sixty junior colleges, and 
three are chosen at large. The commission organized 
in November and December of 1955 and selected as 
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Chairman Earl C. Bolton, then Assistant to the 
President, University of Southern California. The 
group appointed an Executive Secretary to begin 
actual administrative development of the program 
on January 1, 1956. Under the law, the first award 
winners were to enter college in September, 1956; 
and since the award of any scholarship has a distinct 
bearing on the student’s choice of college, the selec- 
tion program was immediately planned for an 
award anrouncement date about the middle of May. 


1955-56 COMPETITION 


Statutory qualifications which apply to all eligible 
scholarship candidates are as follows: 

The applicant must be a high school graduate, 
a resident of California, under 24 years of age, must 
demonstrate successful achievement in a statewide 
competitive examination, must give evidence of 
dedication to American ideals and, finally, must be 
able to show actual need for financial assistance. 
Further, the candidate, if an award winner, must be 
admissible to college on his own merits. Nothing in 
the law may be construed as requiring his admission 
to any college or university. 

Application forms and accompanying circulars of 
information were rapidly distributed to more than 
800 secondary schools, colleges, and junior colleges 
in the state. The commission required that each 
interested student submit a completed application 
form prior to March 1 and a transcript of his high 
school or college record prior to April 1. Within 
five weeks’ time, approximately 2,600 students had 
filed applications, prior to the deadline. 

In December of 1955, the commission had desig- 
nated the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board as the competitive ex- 
amination for the first year’s selection program. Sev- 
eral features of this examination deserve mention 
here, since an applicant’s score is the basic deter- 
minant of his nomination for an award. 

This three-hour college aptitude test is given by 
the Educational Testing Service at stated intervals 
during the year. Actual administration is done in a 
series of test centers located throughout the nation. 
In California, more than forty centers are used; and 
in the event that an applicant must travel seventy 
miles or more to a center, a special administration 
of the test may be arranged. The test is given on a 
highly secure basis, with utmost concern for an ideal 
testing environment. Since the examination is also 
used in admissions procedures and in other scholar- 
ship programs, the student can make multiple use 
of his test scores. For the California program, appli- 
cants were directed to take either the January 12 or 
March 17 administration. Scores from prior admin- 
istrations since January, 1953, were also acceptable. 

Each applicant who filed a transcript of record 
was required to present a minimum (for high school 


* College freshmen 


seniors) of 80 semester hours of A or B grades in the 
last two and one-half years of high school. The A or 
B in California is generally equivalent to grades of 
85 or higher in secondary schools using a numerical 
grading structure. Junior college and college stu- 
dents were required to present a 1.5 grade average 
based on a 3.0 scale. Information in Table I below 
applies to this original applicant group. 


TABLE I. Distribution of Original 1956 Applicant Group 
(1) Distribution by Sex 
Boys 1171 
Girls 1272 


Total 2443 


(2) Distribution by Educational Level 
Per cent 
Number of Total 
High School Seniors 2165, 88 
Freshmen, College or Junior College 103 5 
Sophomores, College or Junior 
College 140 6 
Juniors, College 35 1 


(3) Distribution by Type of School of Origin 
Per cent 
Type of Institution Number of Total 
Public High Schools 1759 72 
Parochial High Schools 388 15 
Private High Schools 24 
Junior Colleges 113 
State Colleges and Univ. of Calif. 52 
Independent Colleges 107 


SELECTION OF SEMIFINALISTS 


All eligible candidates were ranked according to 
test scores in four different categories: high school 
seniors, college freshmen, sophomores and juniors. 
Although all candidates took the same competitive 
examination, age and educational experience tend 
to give the college student an advantage over the 
high school senior. The commission directed that 
the 640 awards should be prorated among these four 
applicant groups in direct relationship to the com- 
position of the original applicant group. The semi- 
finalist group was selected in much the same manner. 
TABLE II. Distribution of Awards and Semifinalist Groups 

Number Per 
of Cent Number Number 
Appli- of Cutting of Semi of 
Educational Level cants Total Score finalists Awards 
High school seniors 2165 88 1050 1102 563 
103 5 1084 60 32 
140 j 1101 72 38 
16 7 


College sophomores 
College juniors 35 1181 


The maximum score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test is 1,600. The median score is 1,000. For the 
total scholarship applicant group, the median score 
was 1,075. “Cutting scores” in the table above are 
minimum scores below which no candidate was to 
be further considered. 
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The remaining statutory requirement in the final 
selection is that an award winner must demonstrate 
financial need for scholarship assistance. 


FINANCIAL NEED ANALYSIS 


The concept of measured financial need is a rela- 
tively recent inclusion in general scholarship admin- 
istration. As colleges and universities sought meth- 
ods of stretching available student assistance funds 
during a period of rising costs, scholarship officers 
developed procedures for measuring the amount of 
financial support a student might reasonably expect 
his parents to contribute to his education. This meas- 
ure in turn allows a more precise determination of 
the amount of aid to be granted by the college. 

In 1954, the College Board established the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service so that institutions and 
scholarship sponsors might have access to a collec- 
tion of fiscal data as well as a centralized system of 
computing financial need. Briefly, the student appli- 
cant and his parents submit a detailed, confidential 
report of the family income and asset status, to 
gether with descriptions of debts, payments for de- 
pendent parents, medical expenses and the like. 
hrough a series of standard deductions and assess- 
ments, developed by the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice, the scholarship officer is able to arrive at a de- 
termination of what the family should be expected 
to contribute, and correspondingly the amount of 
financial assistance the student needs. 

The commission was faced with the task of mak- 
ing this detailed assessment for each of 1,250 stu- 
dents who intended to enroll at any one of the 
fifty-one accredited colleges and universities in the 
state. Each institution in the state was surveyed to 
determine the cost per year for both resident and 
commuting students. Then each semifinalist candi- 
date was asked to file a financial statement and to 
specify the college or university he planned to at- 
tend. These yearly costs in California range from a 
minimum of $526 per year for a commuting student 
at a state college to $2,250 per year for a resident 
student at one of the private schools. Each appli- 
cant’s need for assistance had to be judged only in 
terms of attending his first choice of college. A 
complication arose at this point, following a ruling 
by the Attorney Genera! that a scholarship must be 
for the maximum amount allowable under the law 
(cost of tuition and fees). Awards could not be scaled 
to need, but were placed on an all or none basis. 

[he commission assembled a group of twelve ex- 
perienced scholarship and admissions officers from 
schools throughout the state, under the leadership 
of Dr. J. Edward Sanders of Pomona College, who 
is one of the nation’s authorities on scholarship 
administration. This group, working in teams of 
two, reviewed nearly 1,100 applicant statements, 
and, after careful consideration, arrived at a rec- 


ommendation for or against the award of a scholar- 
ship in each instance. Complicated cases were han- 
dled by a jury of three or more persons. 

In general, awards at the independent colleges are 
for $600 per year, at the University of California 
$105, and at the state colleges $60. Table III shows 
the distribution of all semifinalists on the basis of 
detailed review of each applicant’s financial status. 
Distribution of Award Recommendations 


Recommend Award Recommend No Award Total 


PrABLE Ill 


Boys Girls Total Boys 

Independent gor 180 481 114 7G 193 415 25 
Univ. of Calif. 101 80 181 99 51 150 200 13 
State Colleges 1g «28s 4) 10 14 24 2g 4 


Type of College 
59 674 
1 33! 


Junior Colleges o 1 1 2 1 3 2 2 





Potals 415 289 704 225 145 370 640 43 


/ 


AWARD NOMINATIONS 


The Scholarship Statute requires for the first year 
that two awards be made to students living in each 
of the eighty assembly districts, and that two be 
made in each of forty senate districts. Four hundred 
awards remaining were to be granted on an at large 
basis throughout the state. An award is to remain 
vacant if no qualified applicant can be found. 

The entire qualified semifinalist group was now 
resorted according to residence within legislative 
districts and the two highest candidates were se- 
lected in each assembly and senate district. The next 
400 students were nominated for the at large group. 

On May 14, 1956, the commission nominated by 
resolution 619 scholarship winners. Twenty-one 
awards remained vacant through lack of qualified 
applicants in some areas. More than half of these 
vacancies occurred in heavily populated urban 
areas, the remainder in sparsely settled outlying dis- 
tricts. Each scholarship award was made for the 
academic year 1956-57 for use at the school desig- 
nated by the award winner. Whenever an award 
winner declined the award (to attend an out-of- 
state college or accept a full expense scholarship), 
the commission nominated an alternate. 

The following data apply to the scholarship hold- 
ers who enrolled in college during September, 1956. 
FABLE IV. Distribution of Enrolled Award Winners 

\) Distribution by Sex: 
Boys 358 
Girls 244 
(B) School of Origin: 
Public High Schools 438 
Private and Parochial 
High Schools 79 
Junior Colleges 34 
Colleges and Universities 51 
C) Distribution by Educational Level Entered in 
September, 1956: 
College Freshmen 518 
College Sophomores 31 
College Juniors 14 
College Seniors 9 
(Continued on page 113) 


59 per cent 
41 per cent 


85 per cent 
6 per cent 
7 per cent 
2 per cent 





Rising interest in activities designed to modify the weather—and varying claims 
as to the results—led Congress in 1953 to establish the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control. In this paper Jack C. Oppenheimer, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee, describes its purposes and summarizes its findings to date. He reviews 
state laws and activities in the field as they have developed thus far, indicates 
certain legal and policy considerations for governments in weather modification, 
and emphasizes the need for further basic and applied research concerning it. 


Mr. Oppenheimer is a member of the Washington, D. C. 


Bar and former 


Assistant Solicitor of the United States Department of the Interior. 


Policy Considerations 
in Weather Modification 


By Jack C. OpPpENHEIMER 


HROUGHOUT our nation’s history, federal, state 

and private efforts in the field of water re- 

sources have been devoted largely to the con- 
struction of facilities to enhance navigation, to con- 
trol floods, to provide irrigation, municipal and in- 
dustrial supplies, and to produce electric power. All 
of this has involved complex economic, legal and 
political problems. If, as the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control believes, clouds can be arti- 
ficially modified under certain circumstances, so as 
to increase precipitation, these problems will be 
compounded. There will be the benefits that accrue 
and the issues that arise from an addition to, or re- 
distribution of, water resources. And there will be 
related social responsibilities resulting from the ap- 
plication of a new technology to our natural re- 
sources. Hence it may not be too early to take a look 
at some of the factors which produce policy con- 
siderations in the field of weather modification. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Within two years after Langmuir’s and Schaefer's 
historic experiment in 1946 of seeding clouds with 
dry ice, and the beginning of governmental research, 
a number of commercial cloud seeding companies 
were organized. Exorbitant claims by some cloud 
seeding organizations and scientists led to sharp 
differences of opinion as to the economic benefits 
of seeding activities. Various aspects of this contro- 
versy came to the attention of the Congress. Between 
1951 and 1953 Congressional hearings on several 
bills, introduced by members of both parties, re- 
vealed that farmers, ranchers, electric utilities, mu- 
nicipalities and other. water users were paying 2 
cents to 20 cents per acre, and annually were spend- 
ing from $3 million to $5 million on weather modi- 
fication activities covering approximately 10 per 
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cent of the land area of the nation. In recent years 
the area seeded has been slightly less on an annual 
basis. The legislative hearings showed that there 
was a necessity for impartial evaluation of these 
extensive weather modification operations to ascer- 
tain if they were producing favorable or unfavor- 
able results. There were no existing private or pub- 
lic agencies willing or able to perform this task. The 
existing agencies were primarily concerned with 
weather forecasting, pure and basic research in cloud 
physics or commercial cloud seeding. 

As a result of this lengthy Congressional consid- 
eration, the Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol was established by an Act of August 13, 1953. 
On July g, 1956 the committee’s life was extended 
with the same bipartisan support for an additional 
two years (P.L.664—84th Cong., 15 U.S.C., Sec. 311, 
note) because the Advisory Committee had been 
functioning, actually, for a period of only about a 
year and a half, due to delay in obtaining initial ap- 
propriations and difficulty in assembling a compe- 
tent scientific staff for this unique assignment. 

The committee is composed of the Secretaries of 
the Departments of Defense, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Interior, and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and five private members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, from the fields of science, agriculture and 
business. The Chairman and Vice Chairman were 
appointed by the President. 

In accordance with the committee’s legislative 
directive, it has been conducting a study and evalu- 
ation of weather modification or control activities 
for the purpose of determining the extent to which 
the United States Government should experiment 
with, engage in, or regulate such activities. The 
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committee is required to submit reports on its find- 
ings and recommendations to the President from 
time to time, for submission to the Congress. At the 
earliest possible moment, and not later than June 
30, 1958, it must submit a report on the advisability 
of the federal government’s regulating, by means of 
licenses or otherwise, those who attempt to engage 
in activities designed to modify or control the 
weather. 

Che Statement of Purpose and Policy of the Ad- 
visory Committee’s authorizing legislation recog- 
nizes the interstate, general welfare and defense im- 
plications of weather modification activities and the 
national and international concern with them. It 
declares it to be the policy of the Congress for the 
committee: 


“ 


to effect the maximum benefit which may re 
sult from experiments and operations designed to 
modify and control weather, to correlate and evalu- 
ate the information derived from such activity and 
to cooperate with the several States and the duly au- 
thorized officials thereof with respect to such activity, 
all to the end of encouraging the intelligent experi- 
mentation and the beneficial development of weath- 
er modification and control, preventing its harmful 
and indiscriminate exercise, and fostering sound eco- 
nomic conditions in the public interest.” 


The committee may secure information from any 
executive or independent agency of the federal gov- 
ernment and it may, for the purposes of carrying out 
the provisions of the act, hold hearings, take testi- 
mony and administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before it. The committee, by means 
of regulation, subpoena or otherwise, may obtain 
information not obtainable from any federal agency 
that is necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of the act. Information deemed confiden- 
tial by the committee for national security or other 
reasons, or with respect to which confidential treat- 
ment is requested by the informant, shall not be 
published or disclosed unless the committee deter- 
mines that withholding such information is con- 
trary to the purposes of the act. The committee re- 
quires all persons or organizations conducting 
weather modification operations or experiments to 
report their activities on official forms provided for 
the purpose. The substantial majority of those re- 
porting their weather modification operations have 
requested confidential treatment of the data fur- 
nished. The informants previously have been ad- 
vised that, although disclosure of information ob- 
tained in confidence is not anticipated, if release 
appears desirable the committee will first consult 
with the informants. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports to the Advisory Committee indicate that 
some 450 cloud seeding projects have been started 


and carried on in the United States over the years 
since World War II. Of the projects, 368 are re- 
corded as having operated during fiscal years 1951 
through 1956. Most of the cloud seeding has been 
conducted in the West (chiefly the West Coast and 
the eleven westernmost states). However, increased 
activity has been shown in the relatively more hu- 
mid Midwest, South and Southeast. The purposes 
of these cloud seeding operations have been, in the 
order of their magnitude: (1) to benefit agricul- 
ture; (2) to increase water storage for hydroelectric 
power; (3) to increase municipal and industrial 
water supplies; (4) to suppress hail and lightning; 
(5) to aid timber cultivation; and (6) to increase 
snowfall for recreation. 

Reports on foreign weather modification projects 
are less complete. Nevertheless, there are indications 
that since 1947 at least 150 have been undertaken 
by about fifty countries scattered around the globe. 
Activity has been greatest and scientifically most 
significant in Canada, Australia, Switzerland, Japan, 
France, England and Pakistan. The Russians are 
said to have conducted some form of weather modi- 
fication as early as 1930. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The Advisory Committee’s evaluations have es- 
tablished, with a satisfactory degree of probability, 
that cloud seeding operations on the windward 
slopes of the Pacific Coast states during the cooler 
and moist winter and spring months have produced 
over-all average increases in precipitation of 15 per 
cent from the storms seeded over that which would 
have been expected without cloud seeding. At this 
time these conclusions cannot be applied either to 
the study of precipitation increasing in other por- 
tions of the nation or to the possibilities of hail and 
lightning suppression. 

Different seasons and other climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions, such as the warm summers in 
the drought-ridden Great Plains states, produce 
problems of physical operation and of evaluation 
of those operations. Successful seeding requires 
clouds that extend well above the freezing level. The 
physical problem is to get the silver iodide smoke 
particles from the ground-based generators up to 
these high levels, where they will be effective with- 
out the aid of air-lifting slopes, as in the West 
Coast mountains. The problem of evaluation is to 
measure whether or not precipitation was actually 
increased over that which might be expected under 
circumstances where it is known that there is a great 
variability of natural summer rainfall over short 
distances. In fact, the artificially induced increases 
that are possible are smaller than the natural vari- 
ability from storm to storm. 

The Advisory Committee on Weather Control is 
cooperating with the U.S. Forest Service in a pro- 
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gram of research and evaluation in the mountain 
areas around Missoula, Montana, and Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, to try to ascertain the effectiveness of seeding 
thunderstorms to diminish or suppress lightning. 
Results of this project can be applied to hail sup- 
pression operations, since the meteorological condi- 
tions that produce hail and lightning are similar. 
Three years of hail suppression operations in 
Switzerland have been subjected to statistical anal- 
ysis,.as this was the only situation in which satisfac- 
tory data could be obtained. The results of this 
analysis, although they are not conclusive, indicate 
that hail frequency in the target area may have been 
reduced. 

Whether these conclusions and tentative research 
and experimental observations can be applied to 
flat land and other mountainous areas of the United 
States depends upon further basic and applied re- 
search and evaluation. Also, it should be under- 
stood clearly that cloud seeding is not a cure for 
drought, nor a substitute for water storage and 
irrigation. Cloud seeding acts only to trigger the 
release of precipitation from existing clouds. If 
anything, dams, reservoirs and water distribution 
facilities appear to become more important where 
weather modification or cloud seeding is successful 
in producing increased precipitation. For it is neces- 
sary to store the additional water when and where 
it falls and convey it to where it is needed. 

STATE LAWS AND ACTIVITIES 

Until enactment in August, 1953, of the federal 
law which established the Advisory Committee, only 
a few states had passed laws in the field of weather 
modification or control. However, interest was sufh- 
ciently widespread to prompt the Council of State 
Governments to introduce a suggested act in its pro- 
gram of Suggested State Legislation for 1953. 

By the end of 1954 ten states—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Nevada, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming—had pro- 
vided for regulation of weather modification activi- 
ties in some degree. Louisiana was added to this list 
in 1956. Three other states-New Hampshire, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma—have taken notice of state 
interests in the field by collateral legislative action. 
Further legislation may result from this year’s ses- 
sions. 

Four states—Colorado, Louisiana, South Dakota 
and Wyoming—explicitly claim sovereign rights to 
the moisture in the clouds and atmosphere within 
their state boundaries. Four of the total of fourteen 
states that have adopted laws in this field—Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Wyoming 
—provide legislative authority for research and ex- 
perimentation by state agencies or universities. 
As of the present, there are existing or emerging 
state-sponsored research programs in Arizona, Cali- 


fornia, Florida, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas and 
Utah. 

Of the eleven states that regulate weather modi- 
fication activities, eight require licensing. They are 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
Three states, Nevada, Utah and Wisconsin—provide 
for certain regulations but do not require licensing. 
The Nevada legislature in 1955 specifically repealed 
its 1953 regulatory act and authorized the state and 
the counties to conduct actual weather modification 
operations and to issue regulations. Most of the 
eleven states require that prior notice of operations 
be given to state authorities and/or the general pub- 
lic in the area to be affected. It appears that five 
states—Arizona, Louisiana, Massachusetts, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming—regulate the methods or condi- 
tions of operation. Arizona regulates the manufac- 
ture, sale, lease and advertisement of weather modi- 
fication equipment. 

Reports by the operators and evaluation by the 
state authorities are provided for in a number of 
regulatory states. All of these states require certain 
technical qualifications in order to be granted a 
license to operate. Financial ability, through insur- 
ance or otherwise, to respond in damages for harm 
done, is expressly or impliedly required in most of 
the regulatory states. In a majority of them, fees for 
annual licenses range from $25 to $100. License rev- 
ocation, fines ranging from $250 to $1,000, and im- 
prisonment for not more than one year are the usual 
penalties for noncompliance with the state laws and 
regulations. 


A NOTE ON LEGAL LIABILITY 


Public interest in the possibilities of weather 
modification has stimulated the production of con- 
siderable legal periodical literature on the liability 
of cloud seeders for any damage which might be 
done to persons or property. Perusal of this litera- 
ture, however, will quickly reveal that it is highly 
speculative because of the lack of directly applicable 
judicial precedent. In lieu of a discussion of the 
cases in direct point, the writers have relied upon 
legal concepts in the apparently analogous fields of 
aeronautics and water rights. Until a body of judi- 
cial decisions has accumulated and, perhaps, until 
the legislatures enact special liability statutes, it is 
possible only to state the results of the relatively 
few court decisions, raise questions, and reason by 
analogy to the possible answers that may be given 
by the courts in the fullness of time. 

Of the five recorded law suits, three have gone 
in favor of the defendant weather modifiers. One 
case has met procedural obstacles; another may 
come to trial this year or next. 

One of the three decided cases resulted in a jury 
verdict for the defendant weather modifier because 
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of lack of negligence in operations.’ In the other 
two cases the courts refused to grant permanent in- 
junctions prohibiting the defendants from carrying 
on cloud seeding operations because of the lack of 
proof of actual* or possible* damages. It is to be 
noted that all three of these decided cases involved 
decisions of trial rather than appellate courts. Thus, 
while these three decisions are the only existing 
legal authority in the field of liability for weather 
modification operations, they are not the final word. 

Two categories of considerations might be of 
special interest to state and federal officials: 

First, it is apparent from the reported decisions 
that the hazards of litigation have not been a serious 
impediment to weather modification operations. 
However, other law suits may have been filed which 
did not grow into court decisions, perhaps having 
been withdrawn as a result of out-of-court settle- 
ments or for other reasons. In this connection, it 
should be noted that existing indices to legal ma- 
terials in this relatively new field cannot be expected 
to be as well documented and organized as in better 
established branches of the law. 

Secondly, although two out of the three decided 
cases involved cities as clients of the weather modi- 
fiers, discussion of the liability of these local govern- 
mental entities was perhaps made unnecessary by 
the terms of the contracts with the clients, or insur- 
ance policies or immunity statutes. Only one of the 
states which has enacted weather modification legis- 
lation declares any specific interest in the problem 
of governmental legal liability. Wyoming absolves 
itself, its instrumentalities and employees from lia- 
bility or responsibility for the weather modification 
activities of any private person or group, also it 
specifically provides that its statute shall not be in- 


terpreted as affecting any legal rights or duties of 


private persons or groups. 

If, in the future, the federal government should 
engage in weather modification activities in such a 
manner as to be liable for alleged damages growing 
out of them, the courts would have to consider 
whether the government was liable under the Con- 
stitution for taking property for a public use, liable 
for breach of an express or implied contract, liable 
for damages under the Federal Tort Claims Act or 
liable under a special act for this specified govern- 
mental activity. The Federal Tort Claims Act would 
likely be the basis for any weather modification law 
suit against the federal government in the absence 
of a special statute, because this act is the culmina- 
tion of the trend away from federal governmental 
immunity from suit for wrongful injuries to persons 
and property. 

Samples v. Irving P. Krich, Inc., Civil Nos. 6212, 6223 and 
6224, W. D. Oklahoma (1954 

Re Weather Modification, Inc., Superior Court Chelan 
County, Wenatchee, Washington (1956). 


3 Slutsky v. City of New York, 97 N. Y. S. 2d 238 (1950). 


FUTURE STATE AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


It is true that we know little about weather modi- 
fication in relation to what we hope to find out in 
the future. However, the Advisory Committee now 
has a degree of knowledge about the field and its 
problems that may well have a bearing upon the 
character of any further state or federal programs 
and legislation. It is hoped that the committee will 
in due time be in a position to make available to 
governmental officials and the general public stand- 
ards for the evaluation of personnel, methods, 
equipment and materials employed in weather mod- 
ification operations. At present the one thing which 
is absolutely certain is the need for further basic 
and applied research under scientifically controlled 
conditions and for a sufficiently long period of time 
to yield results which can be analyzed and evaluated 
in the public interest. 

The response to the current stage of development 
of weather modification has been as varied as the 
interests of the scientists, the public and their rep- 
resentatives in the state legislatures and the Con- 
gress. There have been legislative proposals for the 
U.S. Interior Department, in coordination with the 
Advisory Committee, to conduct cloud seeding ex- 
periments and operations. There has been particu- 
lar interest in cloud seeding research and operations 
in the drought areas of the nation. 

Some legislators of both parties have introduced 
S. 86 and House Companion Bills H.R. 3631, H.R. 
5232, H.R. 5954 and H.R. 5958. Recently hearings 
were held on the Senate Bill. This particular pro- 
posed measure would authorize a $5 million, five- 
year, cooperative federal-state research and experi- 
mentation program to be conducted by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control, the states, 
their universities and other agencies, and private in- 
stitutions. Three-quarters of the program would be 
devoted to the federal-state cooperative efforts and 
financed by matching funds of the federal and state 
governments. The remaining quarter would be ac- 
complished by contract between the Advisory Com- 
mittee and public and private agencies, and would 
be financed by federal funds. 

In January the President personally inspected 
conditions in the drought stricken states. As a result 
of this inspection trip and a simultaneous meeting 
of interested state and federal agencies and individ- 
uals at Wichita, Kansas, on “Drouth and Other 
Natural Disasters,” the President sent a special 
message to the Congress on March 5. Among many 
other recommendations he emphasized was research 
relating to weather. The President’s message re- 
ferred to a letter by the Secretary of Agriculture 
transmitting the report of the Wichita conference 
to him, and listing certain proposals requiring legis- 
lative action. The President strongly urged that 





Policy Considerations in Weather Modification 


these receive prompt consideration and adoption. 
One of the proposals was that special consideration 
be given to research items listed in the report of 
the Wichita meeting. These items include accelera- 
research in the field of long-range 
weather forecasting and cloud physics. 

Thus we are dealing with a field that is in its 
infancy—but in which public and governmental in- 
terest is rising. In view of the results of experiments 
to date, the interest certainly is well justified. 


tion of basic 


Mental Health 


(Continued from page 1017) 
parents have overcome the feeling that a stigma is 
attached to the 
Now, working together, parents of such children are 
making valuable efforts to help these little ones by 
establishing special day schools and by other im- 
portant activities. We must now mount an offen- 
sive to make the patients in our hospitals for the re- 


procreation of a retarded child. 


tarded into socially useful persons. I have confidence 
that the coming years will see us successful in this 
effort. 


TOWARD A BREAKTHROUGH 


These, then, are the gains I can report to you. 
Yet I must say that, great as they are, the states are 
only beginning to make progress in the field of men- 
tal health. This is no time for us merely to seek to 
consolidate our gains. Rather, with public interest 
as high as it now is, we are in a period in which we 
must not only hold our beachhead but make a real 
breakthrough. 

In closing, I might summarize the progress: Since 
World War II, I think I can fairly say, virtually 
every state has made an effort to improve its pro- 
gram. In some states, the emphasis has been more 
on research, prevention and rehabilitation than in 
others where the battles of overcrowded conditions 
and outmoded facilities are still being fought. 

As we look over the total picture, we see that 
many physical plants still need modernization. We 
see that the commitment to do research and train- 
ing still remains to a large extent a paper promis¢ 
in many states. We see a shortage of trained persons 
for every part of the process of prevention and re 
habilitation. We see continuing resistance to the 
appropriation of funds that are needed. 

Yet I confess optimism. Working together we can 
accomplish much, for medical research has given us 
the tools. Let us collectively determine that we are 
going to use them to the very maximum extent. 
With the help of God, we will one day reap the full 
harvest of the seeds we have been sowing these last 
few years. May the good Lord grant us all His bless 
ing as we labor on behalf of one-tenth of mankind, 
and in a real sense on behalf of all mankind. 


California’s State 
Scholarship Program 
(Continued from page 108) 


Distribution of this group by type of institution 
chosen is as follows: 


rABLE V. Distribution by Type of Schogl 
Number of Number of 
{ward Winners Schools 
Independent Colleges 379 29 
University of California 
five campuses 169 
State Colleges 
Junior Colleges 
6-Month Military Defe:ment 


Totals 602 


Table VI lists the award group by field of the 
intended major: 
TABLE VI 
Fiel Per Cent of Total Group 
Engineering 28 
Science 17 
Pre-professional 16 
Education 
Other applied and liberal arts 


progTrams 


COST OF THE PROGRAM 


The following table indicates the varying amounts 
of the awards: 
rABLE VII 
{mount Number 
$600 316 
500-599 37 
190-499 
300-399 
200 290 
100-199 
0-99 


Total 602 
Award Budget 
Estimated Cost 


>300,000 


$260,000 


It is apparent that the majority (67 per cent) of 
these award winners have elected to attend inde 
pendent colleges. In many of their cases, students 
could have afforded the cost of attending a state 
institution. 

Administrative costs for the period January 1 to 
June 30, 1956, were $13,157. 


1956-57 SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 
Under the law, 1,280 awards will be made in 1957 
for the school year 1957-58. Of these, approximately 
580 will be renewals of awards now held by 1956 
winners. ‘The remainder, estimated at 700, will be 
new scholarships given in May this year. 
The applicant group for the current competition 


is now at 5,000 approximat ly twice the correspond- 
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ing figure of last year. Selection procedures remain 


the same as in the 1955-56 series 
CONCLUSION 


Che foregoing description of the first year’s pro 
gram has been concerned chiefly with developments 


up to the time the 1956 award winners actually en- 


rolled in college. Measures of the total impact of 
this system of state scholarships on the structure of 
higher education in California must of necessity be 
made after the maximum number of awards Is actu 
ally in effect. Several amendments to the basic stat- 
ute have been placed before the current general 
session of the legislature, but these proposed modi 
fications are generally minor technical changes to 
supplement the present law 

rhe concepts of equalization of opportunity and 
scholarship assistance to the qualified student re 
main the principal points of direction in the Cali 
fornia program 


State Budgets —1957 


(Continued from page 105) 


lion; the highway patrol, up 12.1 per cent to $24.8 mil 
lion; and water resources, for which the appropriation 
was increased one-fifth to $8.4 million, for a newly 
created department. All functions reflect a general in 
crease in state salaries, approximating 5 per cent plus 
an additional amount for special adjustments. 

The total budget provides $439.8 million for capital 
outlay, an increase of $15 million over the current year. 
More than half of the total is for highway purposes. 
Recommendations for local assistance for 1957-58 total 
$964.8 million, up $29.7 million over expenditures for 
the current year. Proposed aid for public schools is up 
$37.7 million, to $498.6 million; for public welfare the 
increase is $2.6 million, to $150.1 million. For the latter 
function, the budget sets aside an additional $14 million 
to meet the state’s share of expenditures incurred in ex 
tending medical care to public assistance recipients. 


COLORADO 


The general fund budget for fiscal 1958, as proposed 
by the Governor, anticipates expenditures of $57.5 mil- 
lion and revenues of $47.3 million. To balance the bud- 
get, the Governor has recommended use of $3.25 million 
in surplus funds and acceleration of income tax pay 
ments from corporations and persons with incomes from 
sources other than salaries and wages by requiring dec- 
larations of estimated tax. The latter device—which is 
designed to supplement income tax payroll withholding, 
in effect since 1955—is estimated to yield an additional 
$7 million in the first year of its operation. The budget 
presumes the continuance of a 20 per cent income tax 
credit, first allowed in 1950 and extended each year 
thereafter. General fund surplus, estimated at $17.5 mil- 


lion at the close of the current fiscal year, down from 
$23.8 million on July 1, 1956, includes $10 million main 
tained by the state as a working capital reserve. The pro 
posed budget will leave this reserve intact, together with 
an estimated $4.25 million in free surplus on June go, 
1958. 

[he Governor's general fund recommendations for the 
next fiscal year, $57.5 million, exceed adjusted appropria 
tions for the current year by about one-fifth. He urged 
that aid to public schools, for which $16.3 million was 
appropriated in 1956-57, be increased by approximately 
$5 million, and that a major portion of these additional 
funds be used to provide substantial salary increases for 
public school teachers. For institutions of higher learn 
ing, the Governor's recommendations were about $2 mil 
lion higher than the $8.5 million appropriated for the 
current year. Salary increases figured prominently in 
raising budget levels. The Governor favored raises which 
would cost $1.5 million for the next year, half of which 
would come from the general fund. 

In making his recommendations for school finance, the 
Governor urged improvement in school district organiza- 
tion and in property tax assessments. He emphasized 
that, until the property tax base is strengthened, any 
change in state aid formulas will not materially improve 
the equity of the system of state and local school support. 
He also anticipated a thorough study of the state's fiscal 
structure in the coming year to help determine how 
needed revenues should be obtained. 


MARYLAND 


The Governor informed the legislature that $6.8 mil- 
lion in additional revenues would be needed to balance 
the general fund budget for fiscal 1958. The state will 
begin the next fiscal year with an estimated general fund 
surplus of $15.7 million, a drop of $11 million from the 
balance on hand July 1, 1955. The proposed budget 
recommends an increase in appropriations of one-tenth, 
to $166.1 million; revenue from existing sources is esti- 
mated at $143.6 million, up 4.7 per cent. 

[he revenue measure proposed by the Governor to 
balance the budget was a tax on tobacco products. Cigar- 
ettes would be taxed at 5 cents per pack and cigars and 
smoking tobacco would be subject to taxes based on 
selling price. The Governor’s proposal would impose uni- 
form tobacco tax rates at the state level, in place of local 
taxes of this same type now in effect, but would transmit 
part of the proceeds to local governments. 

General fund recommendations of $166.1 million ex 
ceed appropriations for the current fiscal year by almost 
$16 million. The principal increase is in education, for 
which proposed spending is up almost $9.75 million, to 
$91.4 million. Of this increase, $6.6 million is for aid to 
public schools and most of the remainder for higher edu- 
cation. For health, hospitals and mental hygiene, the 
proposed increase is $3.4 million, to $34.5 million. The 
education and health categories, together with welfare, 
correction and retirement system requirements, account 
for 96.5 per cent of the total general fund increase. 

For special fund appropriations the budget called for 
an increase of $18.9 million, to a total of $143 million. 
The principal increases were in appropriations for high- 


ways, up $6.5 million to $59 million, and in direct pay- 
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ments of state-collected revenue to local governments, 
up more than $5 million. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\ new major revenue program has been proposed by 
the Governor to balance the budget for fiscal 1958 and 
to provide additional funds for local governments. Rec- 
(including 
$312.6 million for the general fund) an increase of 
$60.2 million, or 16.6 per cent over appropriations for 
the current year. While higher revenues are anticipated 
generally from existing taxes, the budget is balanced by 
recommendations for new revenues, totaling $55 million. 
In addition, the Governor proposed the distribution of 
$75 million in new revenues to cities and towns for 
property tax relief. 


ommended spending totals $423.6 million 


The principal proposal of the Governor's revenue pro 
gram is for a new g per cent sales tax, with exemptions 
for food, medicine, children’s clothing, and utilities. The 
levy is estimated to yield $112.5 million annually, two 
thirds to be paid to cities and towns. The remaining 
$17.5 million needed for the state budget would be de 
rived from a 1 cent increase in the state’s 5 cents pe 
pack cigarette tax; elimination of an income tax exemp- 
tion for dividends from trusts with transferable shares 
other than investment trusts; a 20 per cent increase in 
horse and dog racing pari-mutuels; and higher depart 
mental fees. 

In recommending a new distribution of $75 million to 
cities and towns, the Governor emphasized the serious 
financial condition of local governments in the state. He 
reported that local property taxes rose 12 per cent or 
$59 million in-1956, resulting in an oppressive burden 
on all property taxpayers, and he urged that the new 
money be used for the reduction of local tax rates 

Of the new revenue which would accrue to the state 
under the proposed program, $25 million would be spent 
to meet requirements resulting from legislation enacted 
in past years, and $18 million would be for continuation 
of presently planned and existing programs in which the 
state has already made substantial investment. With the 
remaining $12 million, the Governor proposes setting up 
a special reserve account which would add facilities for 
nurseries, for care for the mentally retarded, and for 
higher education, and would provide for a number of 
miscellaneous programs including establishment of a 
consumer council and a state transportation authority. 


MISSOURI 


In his budget message the Governor expressed the 
opinion that the state would need new revenues in sub- 
stantial proportions. However, he recommended that 
such action be delayed until it was demonstrated that 
full value was being received from current expenditures 
and that Missouri citizens wanted new and expanded 
services sufficiently to pay more taxes for them. He urged 
the legislature to appropriate funds for a budget staff 
which could make a thorough examination of budget 
requests. Because of the absence of such a staff at present 
and insufficient time to study departmental requests, the 
Governor recommended that at the 1957 session appro 


priations be made on a one-year basis instead of bienni 
ally as has been done traditionally. Next year, with the 


additional personnel available for this purpose, he would 


submit a carefully planned budget for fiscal 1959 to a 
special session of the legislature. 

This course of action was made possible by the avail 
ability of a general revenue surplus estimated at $43.3 
million at the end of the current fiscal year. In sub 
mitting $188.2 million in unanalyzed requests to the 
legislature, while estimating revenues at $170 million, 
the Governor contemplated that surplus would be ré 
duced to $25, million. He emphasized the temporary na 
ture of such financing and cautioned that there was no 
assurance that services financed partly by balances this 
year could be continued at the same level. Of the un 
appropriated estimated surplus, he proposed that $15 
million be retained as working capital and that $10 mil 
lion be held intact until near the end of the session, to 
be available for temporary financing of any new pro 
grams that may be adopted by the legislature. 


NEW YORK 


In the fiscal year ending March 91, 1957, the stat 
allowed tax relief to income taxpayers, increased its ex- 
penditures for state and local purposes by more than 
$127 million and yet had an estimated $35 million in 
excess revenues at the end of the year. This favorable 
financial position was attributed to several factors: the 
difference between estimated and actual obligations, ad 
ministrative improvements including strengthened tax 
enforcement, and an increase in revenues of $53 million, 
or 4 per cent, above estimates. These developments per 
mitted the Governor to propose further tax reduction in 
submitting his budget for fiscal 1958—a one-year cut in 
the unincorporated business tax on a basis which free: 
41 per cent of all firms from taxation and gives tax 
benefits to another 21 per cent. He likewisé 
mended continuance 


recom 
for another year of a provision 
allowing income taxpayers to deduct 15 per cent from 
the first $100 of tax liability and 10 per cent from the 
next $200. 

The proposed general fund budget for fiscal 1958 an- 
ticipates that revenues, after allowing for the proposed 
reductions, will total $1,477 million, up $74 million over 
fiscal 1957, and it recommends expenditures of $1,432.7 
million, an increase of $153.4 million. Including the 
spending of $184.7 million from the state’s capital con 
struction fund, which is financed by transfers from the 
general fund and other funds, outgo will exceed income 
by an estimated $46.4 million for the fiscal year, th 
excess representing a depletion in the assets of the capital 
construction fund. 

The budget anticipates increases of about 8 per cent 
in the yield from personal income taxes and about 5 pet 
cent from taxes on business and selective excises. Of the 
projected rise in expenditures, about three-fourths, o1 
$115 million, would be paid out in the form of local 
assistance. Education accounts for $89 million of this 
amount, general local assistance $12 million, and welfar« 
$5.2 million. Of the proposed increase in spending for 
state purposes, $12.6 million is to increase employee 
benefits. The largest departmental increase was proposed 
for mental health, up $8.2 million. 

Recommendations for the capital construction fund 
totaled $185 million, up $22 million over fiscal 1957. 
Recommended highway appropriations, which accounted 
for about two-thirds of the capital construction budget, 
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were up $36 million for both maintenance and con- 
struction purposes. The Governor indicated that total 
highway spending from all sources was moving to a peak 
of $500 million in 1958—59, and he urged the legislature 
to consider the need for additional highway-user reve 


nues to finance this expanded program 
OHIO 


Ihe general fund budget proposed for the 1957-59 
biennium is balanced within anticipated revenues from 
existing tax sources. The Governor has stated his oppo- 
sition to new taxes and to new appropriations that would 
necessitate new taxes. Revenues collected during the 
current biennium will have exceeded appropriations by 
approximately $30 million to $35 million. The Governor 
has recommended that a substantial portion of this 
amount be kept in reserve for future needs 

Revenues available for general fund appropriation in 
1957-59 are estimated at $896 million, somewhat above 
the expected level of revenues in the current biennium. 
Recommended appropriations totaled $895.1 million, an 
increase of 13 per cent over estimated expenditures for 
1955-57. Mandated increases—higher appropriations re 
quired by legislation already on the statute books—ac 
counted for the bulk of the increase. Principal jumps in 
this category were for school aid, up $68.6 million to 
$365 million, and for salaries and wages, up $18.2 mil- 
lion for cost-of-living and automatic increments. 

Iwo areas for which substantial increases were recom 
mended were mental health and higher education, in 
both instances because of the need for staffing and for 
maintenance of extensive new construction just com 
pleted. The proposed increase above mandated additions 
for mental health is $14 million and for higher educa 
tion, $11.9 million. The Governor also reported that for 
highways, which are financed from special fund revenues, 
federal matching could be met without added taxes 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The general fund budget proposed for the next year 
anticipates that surplus will be down from $3 million at 
the end of the current year to $249,000 on June go, 1958 
Revenues are estimated at $140.9 million, an increase of 
3.2 per cent, while recommended spending is up 6.1 per 
cent to $143.7 million. Revenue estimates are based on 
the assumption that the trend of the last fiscal year and 
the first five months of the current year will continue 
through fiscal 1958. The report of the state budget board 
stresses the need for balancing the budget, but favors 
adopting additional taxes only when the necessity for 
doing so has become plainly apparent. 

Among expenditure recommendations is an increase 
for state institutions, including salary and wage adjust 
ments, of 5 per cent per capita of the estimated institu- 
tional population for next year. The budget recommends 
an increase in other salaries and wages of 10 per cent 
over existing levels, less automatic increases applicable 
to the current year. 
state aid for schools contains a provision for a 10 per cent 


[he proposed appropriation for 


increase for teachers’ salaries, with a recommendation for 
further study of the present salary schedule. A proposed 
increase of $4.3 million in spending for schools, to $56.3 
million, accounts for more than half of the total rise in 


the general fund budget. Increases of 10 per cent or more 


were proposed for state institutions of higher learning. 
Recommendations for public welfare and for most other 
functions were slightly higher than spending in the cur 
rent year. 


UTAH 


Ihe Governor reported that the state would end the 
current biennium with more than $8 million in general 
fund surplus, an increase of more than $2 million since 
the outset of the period. The proposed budget antici 
pates that revenues and surplus funds will be more than 
enough to meet general fund 
1957-59. However, the Governor stated that the need for 


requirements during 


a building program and the increased amounts necessary 
for public schools will consume all of the revenue now 
estimated in excess of departmental and _ institutional 
needs. 

Revenues are estimated at $64.2 million for the next 
biennium, an increase of about 1 per cent over the 
anticipated level for 1955-57. General fund spending 
proposals total $56 million, down somewhat from the 
appropriations voted at the 1955 session, which included 
various nonrecurring items. Of the approximately $17 
million still available in the fund, the Governor recom- 
mended that $4 million be left as an operating balance, 
that $10 million be used to establish a state building 
authority to put into operation a long-range construction 
program, and that the remainder be applied to meet 
part of the expanded needs of the state’s uniform school 
fund. 

The proposed increase for the latter fund reflects both 
nounting school enrollment and a recommendation by 
the Governor that the state increase its appropriation 
per classroom unit. The Governor estimated that the 
additional cost to the state during the next biennium 
would be $19 million after the $3 million in remaining 
surplus is used for this purpose. He anticipated that 
part of the needed amount would be derived from higher 
income tax yields which are dedicated to school pur- 
poses, and from the increased productivity of the prop- 
erty tax as a result of a reappraisal program now in 
proce SS. 

Included in the Governor's budget proposals were 
adoption of an income tax withholding law and a new 
escheat law. He has also indicated his support for an 
increase of 1 cent in the tax rate on gasoline, and 2 cents 
on diesel fuel, and expansion of the sales tax base to in- 
clude beer, oleomargarine, cigarettes, hotel rentals and 


some sery ic es. 
VERMON|I!I 


The Governor has proposed adoption of $3.2 million 
in new taxes to balance the general fund for the next 
biennium. His expenditure proposals are $46.6 million, 
about 6 per cent above the total appropriated for the 
current biennium. Revenues from existing sources are 
estimated at $43.2 million for 1957-59, a jump of 8 per 
cent over estimates for the current biennium. The bud- 
get for 1955-57 is expected to produce a deficit of $600,- 
000, offset by a reversion of $1 million from unspent 
balances. 

The revenue additions recommended by the Governor 
were higher alcoholic beverage taxes, a 1 cent increase 
in the cigarette tax rate, to 5 cents per pack, and a new 





tax of 20 per cent on tobacco and cigars. 

Expenditure recommendations included the effect of 
an automatic pay raise plan designed to increase pay 
rolls by nearly 5 per cent per annum. The Governot 
questioned the advisability of an across-the-board salary 
increase and suggested that raises be given within the 
existing classification system. He proposed a special stat 
aid appropriation of $859,000 to assist school districts in 
raising teachers’ salary scales, and a bond issue of $2 mil 
lion for schoolhouse construction. He recommended de 
lay of a new program for hospital and medical aid for 
welfare recipients until the state was better able to afford 
this service. 

For highways, financed from special fund revenues, the 
Governor proposed a program which, with the use of 
federal, state and local funds, would result in almost 
$i00 million in construction of roads in a three-year 
period. ‘To meet expanded federal matching for the in 
terstate system and for additional construction of othe 
state highways, the Governor favored a new $25 million 
bond issue and a tax program consisting of higher pas 
senger car and truck registration fees, a 1 cent per gallon 
raise in the gas tax in fiscal 1958 and another one-half 
cent per gallon increase in fiscal 1959. 


Among the States 

(Coniinued from page 94) 
New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. Its report is ex 
pected to be completed early in 1958. In addition to spe 
cial and regular staff of the commission, technicians of 
the U. S. Army, Department of Agriculture, Public 
Health Service and Weather Bureau will aid in the study. 
Scientists will explore the sources and extent of smog 
and its possible effects on human health, plant life and 
economic development. The project has been described 
as the first comprehensive attack on problems of inter 


State all pollution. 
s 


North Carolina Water Resources.—The North Carolina 
Board of Water Commissioners is planning a statewide 
inventory of local water problems as an integral part, of 
a long-range program for identifying, analyzing and de 
vising solutions for the state’s major water problems. 
Following a campaign to secure broad public participa 
tion, according to the plan, committees in each of the 
counties are to hold meetings at which water users will 
be asked to report on known or anticipated watel prob 
lems. These reports and other data are expected to serve 
is a basis for board recommendations to solve or eas 
state water problems. A second series of meetings 
throughout the state is planned, to offer users an oppor- 


tunity to measure the recommendations against their 


problems, and subsequc ntly revised recommendations are 


to be submitted to the legislature. 


Northeastern Resources Committee.— The Northeastern 


Resources Committee, an inter-agency group to promote 


co-ordination of the land and water resources activities 


of state and federal agencies in the New England region 
has now been organized. It is composed of a member 
from each participating state, named by the Governor 
and of a representative from each of seven féderal agen 
cies. The state representatives include William Wise, 
Water Commissioner of Connecticut; Sulo Tani, Maine 
Division of Research and Planning; Arthur Lyman, Con 
servation Commissioner of Massachusetts; Walter White, 
New Hampshire Wate 
Rhode Island Division of 
Philip Shutler of Vermont, Director of the Connecticut 
River Flood Control Commission. Mr. White was chosen 


Resources Board; Henry Ise, 
Harbors and Rivers; and 


to serve as Chairman of the new committee, which met 
jointly with the New England Governors’ Conference at 
its winter mecting 


Kentucky Agencies for the Aged.—T wo state agencies to 
deal with problems of the aged in Kentucky—an interde 
partmental committee and a Citizens’ Commission on 
\ging—have been created by Governor Albert B. Chand 
ler, Each is to study problems of older people, including 
employment, home living, institutional care, health and 
social services, and each will report its recommendations 
to the Governor. Members of the interdepartmental com 
mittee will include the Commissioners of Health, Eco 
nomic Security, and Mental Health, and the Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction Comprising the Citizens’ 
Commission are to be at least fifteen members, represent 
ing the General Assembly, industry, labor unions, hospi 


tals, nursing homes, civic clubs and other agencies. 


> 


Juvenile Officers Organize.—About 300 law officers from 
almost every state and some foreign nations have estab 
lished the International Association of Juvenile Officers. 
The group’s organizational meeting was held recently in 
Oakland, California, in conjunction with the eighth an 
nual meeting of the California State Juvenile Officers 
\ssociation. 


Mental Hospital Salaries 

In December, 1956, the Interstate Clearing House on 
Mental Health of the Council of State Governments pub 
lished Salaries of Selected Personnel in State Mental Hos- 
pitals and Institutions for the Mentally Deficient. This 
compilation presented salary data from twenty-six states 
on superintendents and clinical directors, psychiatrists 
and physicians, business administrators, psychologists and 
psychometrists, social workers, nurses, aides and attend 
ants. A supplement, with similar data for fourteen addi 
tional states, now has been issued and is available from 
the Council, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illi 
nois, at $1.00. 
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